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HE total number of persons 
receiving public assistance rose 
slightly in November’, chiefly as 
a result of the increase in the general 
assistance caseload. For that pro- 
gram the number of cases rose 11,000 
(3.8 percent) in a reversal of the 
downward trend that had started last 
April. Caseload changes in each of 
the special types of public assistance 
were relatively small—less than 0.5 
percent. 

Increases in the number of general 
assistance cases were widespread; 
higher caseloads were reported in 41 
of the 50 States for which changes 
could be computed. Generally, the 
largest percentage increases were con- 
fined to the States with the smallest 
caseloads. Little change occurred in 
the combined general assistance case- 
load for the 18 large cities for which 
data are available. Of these cities, 
only Cleveland, Washington (D.C.), 
and Minneapolis reported percentage 
increases equal to or greater than 
that for the Nation as a whole; six 
cities (Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, New Orleans, and New York) 
reported decreases. 

The small national changes in the 
caseloads for the special types of 
public assistance concealed, as usual, 
some fairly substantial changes 
among the States. Except in aid to 
the blind, trends for the country as 
a whole were largely the result of 
changes in a few States. The number 
of persons receiving old-age assist- 
ance went up 2,442 in Alabama, 1,628 
in California, and 676 in Mississippi— 
the three States with the largest in- 
creases—while the net increase for 
the Nation was 1,705. The number 
of recipients in Alabama has been ris- 
ing each month as the result of a 
liberalization in policy made last 





spring. California, in October, had 
begun making payments to or in be- 
half of patients in county public 
medical institutions and removed 
certain citizenship requirements. The 
increase in Mississippi was largely 
attributable to the reinstatement of 
cases for which payments had been 
suspended during the harvest period 
(September and October). 

The combined decrease in the num- 
ber of families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children in Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas amounted to about 
1,000, compared with the decrease of 
322 in the national caseload. Missis- 


sippi had the largest numerical in- 
crease in this program when, as in 
old-age assistance, suspended cases 
were reinstated. 

The decrease of 201 in the total 
number of recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled was 
due mainly to a drop of 1,401 in Ohio. 
A new law in Ohio, effective October 
1, established a 65-year age limita- 
tion for recipients in that program. 
Action was initiated during October 
to remove from the program all per- 
sons aged 65 and older. Some of these 


persons were transferred to old-age 
assistance. 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 


November 
1955 


October November 
1955 1954 





7,902 7,856 6,797 
Amount (in millions) .. $408 $404 $334 
Average old-age benefit....... . $61.80 $61.64 $59.00 
Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance.................... 2,555 2,553 2,565 
Aid to dependent children (total) ,173 2,171 2,137 
Aid to the blind ae 105 104 102 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 242 242 223 
General assistance (cases) 297 286 322 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance ee tee es een $53.56 $53.28 $51.65 
Aid to dependent children ( per family) Be chs 87.92 87.75 85.69 
Bie Was UT I ioe ck he wees se ceevesians 57.82 57.82 56.23 
Aid to the permanently ‘and ‘totally disabled . 55.59 55.51 54.40 
General assistance (per case) 53.64 53.07 55.22 
Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 937 794 1,194 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 685 672 1,223 
Benefits paid (in millions) $75 $70 $132 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
ment ... SOs edadacattae a hoitag catia . $25.84 $26.02 $25.47 
Erratum: In the January 1956 issue the fourth row of figures in this table 


(number of old-age assistance recipients) should have been: 2,553 (October 


1955) ; 2,553 (September 1955) ; 


2,569 (October 1954). 





Total monthly expenditures for 
public assistance rose by $1,680,000 in 
November, with each program show- 
ing an increase in payments. There 
were increases of $784,000 in old-age 
assistance, $76,000 in aid to depend- 
end children, $16,000 in aid to the 
blind, $10,000 in aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, and 
$743,000 in general assistance. 

As a result of the changes in both 
caseloads and expenditures, average 
payments for the special types of 
public assistance showed little or no 
change, but for general assistance the 
average payment per case rose 57 
cents. Policies effective in November 
were responsible for some noticeable 
increases in average payments in 
Colorado and New Mexico. When the 
old-age assistance maximum in Colo- 
rado was raised from $108.00 to 
$115.00, the average payment in- 
creased $6.84. Average payments rose 
$9-$14 for the special types of public 
assistance in New Mexico when that 
State, which had cut payments to 65 
percent of need in April, began meet- 
ing higher proportions of need in these 
programs. Currently New Mexico is 
meeting need in full in old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind; payments 
in aid to dependent children and aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled are being made at 80 percent 
of need and 95 percent of need re- 
spectively. 


@ Under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, 7.9 million per- 
sons were receiving monthly benefits 
at the end of November—46,000 more 


number of persons receiving monthly 
benefits has increased by more than 
a million in the first 11 months of 
1955. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of November totaled $407.9 mil- 
lion—$3.9 million more than in Oc- 
tober. The average old-age benefit 
increased for the forty-first consecu- 
tive month, to $61.80. The rise since 
September 1954, the first month for 
which the higher benefits provided 
by the 1954 amendments were pay- 
able, amounts to $3.05. The increases 
in the average monthly amounts for 
the other types of benefits range from 
$2.55 for parent’s benefits (from 
$47.32 to $49.87) to $1.18 for child’s 
benefits (from $35.11 to $36.29). The 
higher amounts have resulted partly 
from the increasing proportion of 
benefits computed on the basis of 
earnings after 1950 and partly from 
the progressively rising proportion of 
beneficiaries whose benefits were 
computed under the provisions of the 
1954 amendments that permit the 4 
or 5 years of lowest covered earnings 
to be dropped in the computation 
of the average monthly wage. This 
method generally produces higher 
benefits than those obtained without 
the dropout. 

The increases in the average 
monthly amount of old-age, widow’s 
or widower’s, and parent’s benefits 
are partly due to an administrative 
change in accounting procedure. 
Formerly, a person entitled both as 
an old-age beneficiary and as the 
survivor of an insured worker re- 
ceived two payments each month— 


benefit and (2) the difference be- 
tween the survivor and old-age bene- 
fits. Beginning in November, how- 
ever, all such reduced amounts pay- 
able as survivor benefits have been 
included with the old-age benefits. 
These persons are now counted only 
as old-age beneficiaries, whose bene- 
fits are somewhat larger than before 
because of the inclusion of the re- 
duced survivor benefits. Since such 
persons and their reduced survivor 
benefits are now excluded from the 
parent’s or the widow’s or widower’s 
benefit categories, the average 
monthly amounts for these types of 
benefits are increased somewhat. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
115,000 persons in November, about 
15,000 fewer than in October but 
about the same as the number 
awarded a year earlier. Lump-sum 
death payments totaling $9.3 million 
were awarded in November to 48,100 
persons. 


@ Unemployment among workers 
covered by State unemployment in- 
surance programs followed the usual 
seasonal pattern, showing an increase 
in November. In an average week 
insured unemployment was 863,000— 
10 percent more than the October 
average but 41 percent less than that 
in November 1954. Initial claims, 
which represent new unemployment, 
totaled 937,000 for the month. While 
this total represented an 18-percent 
increase from the number filed in 
October, it was about one-fifth less 
than that a year earlier. 

A 1.9-percent increase brought to 








than at the end of October. The (1) the full amount of the old-age (Continued on page 22) 
November October November Calendar year 

1955 1955 1954 1954 1953 
Civilian labor force! * total (inthousands)................... 67,206 67,292 64,624 64,468 63,815 
Memnloved:.<.....-i..0..... 64,807 65,161 61,732 61,238 62,213 
NN is eM TO 5s, gia of « ova Sobile laa’si'e ae, oma apa BLO 2,398 2,131 2,893 3,230 1,602 
Personal income !* (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), total. $311.4 $309.2 $290.8 $287.6 $286.2 
Wage and salary disbursements 215.0 213.3 198.6 196.2 198.6 
Proprietors’ income............ 39.2 39.2 37.6 37.9 38.2 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income. iss Agvoawmobar 38.2 38.1 35.6 35.3 33.4 
Social insurance and related — 5 o< os eeiteetanl? dels arabs Set 12.4 12.3 11.9 11.5 9.3 
Public assistance.......... PO ss ee oe 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.4 
NS Ns OR oS ds ass el gs dsioeS \a.0 5.0 SEEM als oat «Neg -nackeers 9.4 9.3 9.1 8.9 8.4 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................... ‘ 5.3 5.3 4.5 4.5 3.9 
Consumer price index? *..............0 2 cece eee See eR ean N 115.0 114.9 114.6 114.8 114.4 


_1Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census. 

3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


Commerce. Components differ from taose published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 
Bulletin, September 1955, page 28, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Financang Public Welfare Programs 


The past 25 years have seen major changes in the public wel- 
fare programs and in the proportion of the national product 
devoted to them. These changes, and those that may occur in 
the years to come, were summarized by the author in an address 
given at the silver anniversary meeting of the American Public 


Welfare Association. 
from that paper. 


R. Justice Holmes has said that 
M “it is often more important to 
emphasize the obvious than to 
elucidate the obscure.” Taking my 
cue from the learned Justice I am go- 
ing to emphasize the obvious today 
because, like so many things in life 
that are obvious to one group but not 
to another, facts about public wel- 
fare that are obvious to us as work- 
ers in public welfare may be less 
clear to some others. 

The role of public welfare pro- 
grams—one group in the constella- 
tion of social welfare programs—has 
undergone a tremendous change in 
the 25 years since the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association was founded. 
This is the most obvious fact about 
public welfare financing. While ex- 
penditures under public aid programs 
(relief and assistance) in 1935 were 
equivalent to nearly 6 percent of our 
gross national product, today under 
the public assistance programs they 
are less than 1 percent. 

From 1935 to 1954, our gross na- 
tional product increased 425 percent, 
while public aid expenditures declined 
by 32 percent. The decline in the 
costs of the public aid programs is 
attributable to the vastly improved 
economic conditions and employment 
opportunities and the increased im- 
portance of social and voluntary in- 
surance protection. 

The rapid change taking place in 
our public and private programs often 
makes it difficult to view public 


* Director of the Division of Research and 
Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. Be- 
ginning February 6, 1956, Mr. Cohen will 
be on the staff of the University of Michi- 
gan as Professor of Public Welfare Admin- 
istration. The article is adapted from an 
address delivered at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary meeting of the American Public 
Welfare Association, December 1, 1955. 


Bulletin, February 1956 


The following article has been adapted 


assistance in perspective. If we de- 
fine social welfare in a rather broad 
sense, as encompassing social insur- 
ance and related public programs, 
public assistance and other welfare 
services, public health and medical 
services, and veterans’ programs, then 
expenditures under these programs 
totaled $18.1 billion last year. What 
is sometimes obscured from view is 
the fact that public welfare expendi- 
tures were equal to about $3.5 billion 
or about 20 percent of this total. 
Public assistance makes up the larg- 
est portion of public welfare expendi- 
tures and represented about $2.8 
billion or 15 percent of the total of 
$18.1 billion.1 

Fortunately, public assistance is a 
declining proportion of the total wel- 
fare expenditures of our country. If 
one takes account of the significant 
developments taking place in old-age 
and survivors insurance and in pri- 
vate insurance and health, welfare, 
and pension plans, it may be expected 
that public assistance will represent 
a considerably smaller proportion of 
all welfare expenditures by 1965 than 
it does today. 


A Forecast for 1960? 


It seems appropriate to discuss 
some possible lines of future develop- 
ment at a twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting. It is also our responsibility 
because, as Charles F. Kettering has 
said, “We should all be concerned 
about the future because we will have 
to spend the rest of our lives there.” 

A recent study of the Twentieth 





1 See the Bulletin, September 1955, page 29, 
table 4. For items included here under the 
term “public welfare,” see footnotes ex- 
plaining “public aid’’ (public assistance) 
and “other welfare services” (excluding vet- 
erans’ programs). 


by Wixsur J. Conen* 


Century Fund dealing with the Na- 
tion’s needs and resources2 attempts 
to analyze the probable amounts to 
be expended for various programs, in- 
cluding public assistance, in 1960, and 
the amount needed in that year in 
terms of likely population and pro- 
gram changes. The study assumes 
a substantial decline in old-age as- 
sistance expenditures but increases in 
expenditures for all other assistance 
categories. Nevertheless, it assumes 
also that there would be a net de- 
cline in assistance expenditures of 
about 10 percent if the price level 
were the same in 1960 as in 1950 
(table). Prices are now, however, 
about 15 percent above the 1950 level. 
Adjusting the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s estimates for this increase 
shows a need for about $115 million 
more in assistance expenditures in 
1960 than in 1950 (on the assumption 
of a decrease of more than $560 mil- 
lion in old-age assistance expendi- 
tures and the passage of permanent 
disability insurance benefits in old- 
age and survivors insurance). 

I don’t hold any brief for these 
assumptions or these specific figures, 
but it does look as if public assistance 
expenditures on the whole are more 
likely to rise somewhat in terms of 
total dollars than to decline. But 
they should continue to decline in 
relation to population and national 
income. 

There are likely to be, however, 
important shifts within the assist- 
ance program. Total assistance ex- 
penditures for old-age assistance may 
decline somewhat, although with the 
increased need and cost of medical 
care for the aged a decline is not 
certain. Expenditures for aid to de- 
pendent children are likely to repre- 
sent a larger proportion of the total 
public assistance expenditure. It is 
not improbable that in a few short 
years the caseload in aid to depend- 
ent children may equal and then ex- 
ceed the old-age assistance caseload. 





2J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, 
America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey, 
1955, pages 633-636. 








Estimated needed expenditures for public welfare, 1950 and 1960, and actual 
1950 and probable 1960 expenditures 



































{In millions at 1950 prices) 
soa —_ : | 
Expenditures 
Program 1950 | 1960 
Actual | Needed Probable Needed 
' - ! — 
Public welfare, total..........-.------------- | s2,604| $2,164] 2,844 | $2,756 
ES EE ee ee | 2, 339 | 1, 786 | 2, 257 | 2, 136 
II Bn 1, 438 | 741 | 1,114 | sey 
Aid to dependent children and aid to the blind___-_- 572 | 660 772 847 
General assistance... ..-.--.-------------- sia | 329 | 385 | 371 | 420 
ER SS Se eee ee ae eeot 134 | 134 215 | 215 
NNER NN EEE Bo oakal 221 | 244 | 372 405 
| 
1 Excludes aid to the permanently and totally dis- complete maturity of the insurance systems. 
abled, which was initiated in October 1950. Source: J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, 


2 Probable expenditures for old-age assistance in 
1960 estimated on basis of expanded coverage of old- 
age and survivors insurance and establishment of 
permanent disability insurance; needed expenditures 
in 1950 and 1960, on basis of full coverage but in- 


Medical care expenditures are likely 
to represent a larger share of total 
public assistance costs than they do 
now. Within the past 5 years, pay- 
ments to vendors for medical care 
have increased, and this year such 
payments exceeded $200 million. They 
increased 20 percent in 1954. 

In analyzing our problems in pub- 
lic welfare we sometimes forget how 
well we have been doing in the light 
of the great population increases 
that have occurred. Public assistance 
payments per inhabitant are only 
slightly higher today than they were 
in 1950. In terms of 1940 dollars, 
the cost per inhabitant since 1950 
has shown some decline (chart). 

During the 20 years since the Social 
Security Act was passed our popu- 
lation has increased by more than 36 
million. It is increasing at the present 
time by about 2.5 million each year. 
If assistance recipients continue to 
represent the same proportion of the 
population as they do now, the num- 
ber would increase about 85,000 a 
year. Even if the proportion dropped 
from about 3.4 percent to 3.0 percent 
of the population, the growth in the 
population would still mean an in- 
crease in the rolls of 75,000 a year. 

By 1960, the population is esti- 
mated to increase to 177 million. If 
it is assumed that there would be no 
change in the proportion of assist- 
ance recipients, there would be about 
400,000 additional assistance recipi- 
ents by 1960; there would be about 
200,000 if the proportion were halved. 

I hope, and I believe, that this kind 


America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey (New 
York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1955), page 635. 
For assumptions used in making these estimates, 
see footnotes to table 265 and discussion (pages 635- 
636). 

of an increase will not occur. I do 
not believe it need occur. There are 
on the horizon several reasons for 
this belief: 

1. If the economy continues at the 
present high level of employment, we 
can have a favorable economic cli- 
mate that will enable a larger pro- 
portion of the population to be self- 
supporting. 

2. Continued progress can be made 
in raising low incomes through in- 
creased wages, minimum wage legis- 
lation, provision of educational op- 
portunities, and similar programs. 

3. There is ample opportunity for 
continuing the increase in the amount 
and the scope of voluntary protec- 
tion in the field of employee benefit 
plans covering health insurance and 
protection against income loss due to 
old age, death, sickness, disability, 
and unemployment. 

4. Home ownership, private insur- 
ance, and private savings are being 
encouraged and more widely diver- 
sified. 

5. The effect of old-age and survi- 
vors insurance coverage (particularly 
for farm groups) will be fully felt 
during the next few years. 

6. Further improvements in old- 
age and survivors insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, and workmen’s 
compensation are possible and likely. 

7. Preventive and_ rehabilitative 
services are being encouraged. 


Issues Affecting Financing 


I venture to suggest that the finan- 
cing of public welfare programs is 


going to be a topic at the fiftieth 
anniversary meeting of the American 
Public Welfare Association in 1980. 
Perhaps the subject will be in some- 
what broader perspective then, just 
as today’s discussions of the subject 
are broader than those in 1935 and 
1940. 

Program content and financing are 
inextricably bound together in pub- 
lic welfare programs as they are in 
social insurance or private plans. 
Coverage, benefits, and financing in 
social security are interrelated. You 
just can’t separate one from the 
other. Any one type of program af- 
fects another, so that financing pub- 
lic welfare cannot be neatly isolated 
from the larger issues of social and 
economic security and the changing 
character of our economy. 

Many areas still remain to be ex- 
plored in the search for methods of 
strengthening existing social security 
programs, public and private. During 
the years immediately ahead we may 
expect important changes in our 
economy. Our population will con- 
tinue to increase; we may expect the 
Nation to have more families, more 
children, more aged persons, and 
more working women. We may rea- 
sonably expect continued technologi- 
cal advances and hence advances in 
national productivity and our stand- 
ard of living; we may expect the 
hours of work per week to continue 
to decline. We may expect medical 
costs to continue to increase. How 
shall we prepare our social security 
programs to take account of these 
changes and the many new prob- 
lems that are bound to arise? 

Among the public policy issues on 
which decisions will be made that 
will affect the financing of public 
welfare are the following: 

1. In what ways should old-age 
and survivors insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance be broadened in 
coverage? How soon can such cov- 
erage be effective? 

2. Should social insurance be broad- 
ened to cover the risks of temporary 
and permanent total disability? 
What effect would such protection 
have on insurance and assistance 
costs in the long run? 

3. Should the eligibility age in old- 
age and survivors insurance be re- 
tained at 65 or reduced below 65? 


Social Security 








If the age is reduced, should it be re- 
duced for women only? Or for both 
men and women? What are the im- 
plications of such changes for old- 
age insurance and assistance costs? 

4. Should payments in the insur- 
ance and assistance programs be in- 
creased? To which groups and to 
what extent? What are the costs of 
alternative proposals? Which pro- 
posals have the highest social prior- 
ity? 

5. Should the coverage of the pub- 
lic assistance titles under the Social 
Security Act be broadened? If so, 
how? On what basis should the Fed- 
eral Government share in such 
costs? 

6. If old-age assistance expendi- 
tures were to decline sharply, should 
the Federal Government withdraw 


from sharing in such costs? Or 
should the Federal Government share 
in all assistance costs? How would 
any change in formula affect high- 
income and low-income States? 

7. How should the medical care 
needs of assistance recipients be 
met? Through the welfare depart- 
ments or the health departments? 
How much will be needed for this 
purpose? 

8. Should the Federal public as- 
sistance titles be amended to speci- 
fically authorize and encourage the 
provision of social services to as- 
sistance recipients? What would be 
the effect on assistance rolls and 
costs? 

9. Should Federal appropriations 
for maternal and child health serv- 
ices, services for crippled children, 


Assistance expenditures per inhabitant,! by dollar amounts expended and 
actual purchasing power represented, ? fiscal years 1940-55 
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1 Includes payments for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and general assistance. Beginning 
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with 1950 includes vendor payments for 
medical care. 

2 Based on the BLS consumer price index 
adjusted to a base in which 1940 equals 100. 


and child welfare services be in- 
creased? If so, how much? How can 
State, local, and private appropri- 
ations for these programs be en- 
couraged? 

10. Should specific Federal and 
State programs for the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency 
be established? If so, how much 
should be appropriated for them? 

11. What should the role of the 
Federal Government be in improving 
foster care and in providing more 
adequate assistance for ' dependent 
children? How much would this ac- 
tion cost? What standards, if any, 
should be established in the Federal 
law? 

12. What specific changes in the 
Federal and State legislation for fi- 
nancing the programs could aid in 
providing for the training of addi- 
tional professional personnel? How 
much should be allocated for this 
purpose? What role should the Fed- 
eral Government play in relation to 
the States and the schools of social 
work? 

13. What can Federal, State, and 
local governments do to aid in meet- 
ing the medical care needs of persons 
who cannot be covered by voluntary 
insurance? How much will such pro- 
posals cost? 

14. What should be done to im- 
prove workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams? 

15. How effective will private pen- 
sion, health, welfare, and supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans 
be in preventing dependence? How 
much will be expended for these 
purposes, and who will bear these 
costs? 

It is easier to ask these questions 
than to answer them. The answers, 
however, will affect the financing and 
content of public welfare. 

The role of public welfare in the 
years immediately ahead will de- 
pend on which of these items are 
given priority and the extent to 
which they are made effective by 
money, personnel, and emphasis. On 
the basis of past experience, it is un- 
likely that we will be able to solve 
ali of them at once. As Abraham 
Epstein, one of the early pioneers in 
social security, said so many times 
to me, “Don’t try to solve all your 

(Continued on page 19) 








Workers Covered Jointly by Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and the Railroad 
Retirement Program, 1937-52 


To determine the employment characteristics of workers 
covered jointly by old-age and survivors insurance and the 
railroad retirement program, a sample of the work histories 
from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and the 
Railroad Retirement Board has been analyzed. In the analysis 
the hypothesis has been developed that, as time progresses, 
virtually all railroad workers will at some time or other have 
had old-age and survivors insurance credits. 


HE railroad retirement and 

old-age and survivors insur- 

ance programs are partially co- 
ordinated as a result of amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act 
enacted in 1946 and in 1951.1 Asa 
part of this coordination the 1951 
law specifies that funds shall be 
transferred between the two systems 
so that, at the beginning of each 
fiscal year, the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund will be in essen- 
tially the same position it would have 
been in if railroad retirement service 
after 1936 had been covered under 
the Social Security Act. Further- 
more, for administrative and pro- 
gram planning, information is nec- 
essary on such matters as the fre- 
quency with which long-term rail- 
road workers have extended periods 
of employment covered by old-age 
and. survivors insurance and the 
changing relationships of the two 
programs as they mature. 

To meet these needs the Railroad 
Retirement Board and the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance in 
1952 coordinated a sample of work- 


* Statistics Branch, Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 

1 See the following Bulletin articles: Jack 
M. Elkin, “1946 Amendments to the Raill- 
road Retirement and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts,’’ December 1946; 
Robert J. Myers and Wilbur J. Cohen, 
“Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 
1951: Benefit Provisions and Legislative 
History,.”” February 1952; and Robert J. 
Myers, “Railroad Retirement Act Amend- 
ments of 1951: Financial and Actuarial 
Aspects,” March 1952. 
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history data for the period 1937-50.2 
Data for 2 more years have now been 
added. These data show changes in 
dual coverage between 1950 and 1952 
brought about by both the further 
maturing of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program and the 
1951 extension of coverage under the 
1950 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. Present plans are that, 
from time to time, the sample will 
be brought up to date to show the 
current status of the employment 
records of workers in this joint cov- 
erage area. 

The 1937-52 study, like the pre- 
vious one, dealt with a 0.02-percent 
sample of persons who had worked 
during the given period in employ- 
ment covered by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. Information on their in- 
sured status under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance at the beginning of 
1953, on their benefit status under 
the railroad retirement program, and 
on their last year of employment un- 
der each program was obtained for 
the first time. Retired and deceased 
workers were identified and excluded 
from tabulations whenever their rec- 
ords were irrelevant. Complete rec- 
ords on railroad service before 1937 
were not available for this sample. 
Consequently, the cumulative figures 
given for railroad service-months re- 
fer to service performed since the 
beginning of 1937. 





2See Irwin Wolkstein, “Railroad Retire- 
ment and Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Work-History Records, 1937-50,’ Social Se. 
curity Bulletin, April 1953. 


by Marre M. DeEtaney* 


The Railroad Retirement Board 
furnished 1,796 work histories, rep- 
resenting 8,980,000 persons,*? which 
were combined with the correspond- 
ing work histories for these accounts 
in the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance records. An estimated 895,000 
persons—roughly 10 percent of the 
total—were reported to have retired 
or died during the 16-year period. 
It is known that there were some un- 
reported deaths among the remain- 
ing 8,085,000 workers, particularly in 


Table 1.—Number of workers with 
railroad service, 1937-50 and 1937- 
52, by status at end of 1952 


{Number in thousands; based on 0.02-percent sample] 


























Type of 
employment Per- 
cent 
Status at end of period Rail- b Soe 
Rail- d |cover- 
Total] road | Snq |'a “4 
only | OAS 8 
Total, 1937-50_......- 8,425) 2,005) 6, 420 76 
Total, 1937-52........ 8,980| 1,955| 7,025) 78 
Living, nonentitled___..- 8, 085) 1,525) 6, 560 81 
memes 330! 90) 240) = 7. 
Bi incuccsccuget 565; 340) = 225 40 
Railroad benefits only.| 405! 330) 75 19 
OASI benefits only---- 120 10' 110 92 
Railroad and OASI | 
Eee an | 40; 100 





the first few years after 1936. Under 
the assumption, however, that the 
number involved is relatively small, 
no adjustment was made for incom- 
plete reporting of deaths. 


Changes in Characteristics, 
1950-52 


About 76 percent of all workers— 
living and dead—who had railroad 
employment in the period 1937-50 





3’ This number was obtained by direct in- 
flation of the 0.02-percent sample. The 
Railroad Retirement Board reports actual 
service credits for 8,955,000 workers during 
this period. For the sake of convenience, 
and without any great sacrifice in accuracy, 
directly inflated figures are shown through- 
out this report. 


Social Security 








Table 2.—Workers with railroad service, 1937-52, | by months of railroad service 
and by quarters of coverage under old-age and survivors insurance 


ber of workers with 120 or more 
service-months are underestimated. 





| 


| 
| 
| 


The bias probably reduces the pro- 


P ercentage distribution 




















eons portion of employees in this group 
| l * ss 
Months of | Bumber of | Workers with OASI credits who have old-age and survivors in 
railroad | Za | seinen surance credits, since the percentage 
service : a aa No O: | 
vie — | credits | Lessthan| 6-19 20-39 | 40ormore Of dual-coverage workers among the 
= 4 | 6 quarters | quarters quarters quarters ; * 
of coverage | of coverage! of coverage | of coverage group with less than 120 service 
| | months is larger than that for work- 
Total..........- 8, 085 | 100 | 19 | 13 24 | 29 15 ers with more than 120 service- 
— ae 7, 280 | 100 M4 | 13 25 | 31 17 months. The comparison between 
SET 3, 490 100 | 18 | 10 24 | 2 9 j i ; 
Se tecmnctts ss aa - 7. ft 34 | 5) 2950 and 1952 is not invalidated, 
2 ae 1, 340 100 6 | 14 32 | 34 | 14 however, since the same bias is pres- 
CP catitnccneate 575 100 10 | 27 29 | 31 3 : 
120 or more_-.------ B05 | 100 | 62 17 15 | 5 | 1 ent in both sets of data. 
 ~ egcgpamneaas = | | 44 | 23 | 23 | 8 | 1 Table 3 shows the age distribution 


| of workers by coverage status. There 





1 Excludes workers who have retired or died. 


also had old-age and survivors in- 
surance credits; for 1937-52 the cor- 
responding figure was 78 percent 
(table 1). The increase over the 2- 
year period, while not significantly 
large, reflects at least partly the ex- 
tended coverage in 1951. 

When the records of persons who 
had retired or died are excluded from 
the 1937-52 sample, the proportion of 
railroad workers with dual coverage 
is increased from 78 percent to 81 
percent. This is a significant change 
that reflects the relatively small 
amount of employment covered by 
old-age and _ survivors insurance 
among the older railroad workers 
and the shorter period of time during 
which the now deceased persons 
could have shifted from railroad 
service to jobs under old-age and 
survivors insurance. The proportion 
of retired (older) workers on the 
Railroad Retirement Board benefit 
rolls who had old-age and survivors 
insurance credits was rather low— 
only 19 percent—at the end of 1952. 
As time progresses and persons who 
were in the younger age groups when 
the program started in 1937 retire, 
the percentage with dual coverage 
should approximate perhaps 90 per- 
cent or more under the coverage 
provisions effective in 1951. The ex- 
tension of old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage under the 1954 
amendments, which resulted in the 
coverage of about 90 percent of all 
employment, will further increase the 
percentage of railroad retirement 
workers with dual coverage. It is 
anticipated that eventually most rail- 
road workers, regardless of the dura- 
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was no significant difference in the 
age distributions of all the workers 
for the two periods. As a percent of 
the total, however, employees aged 
65 and over with dual coverage in- 
creased substantially, from 31 per- 
cent in 1937-50 to 37 percent in 1937- 
52. This increase is indicative of the 
expected long-term increase in the 
proportion of older railroad workers 
who also have old-age and survivors 
insurance credits. 

An estimated 2,038,000 persons 
were employed by the railroads in 
1950; 505,000 or 25 percent also had 
covered employment under old-age 
and survivors insurance in that year. 
For 1952, 2,021,000 persons were em- 
ployed by the railroads, and 620,000 
or 31 percent had dual coverage. 
Table 4, which gives the distributions 
of dual-coverage workers by the 
amount of their earnings in 1950 and 
1952, also indicates a general shift to 
employment covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. During 1952, 34 
percent of the dual-coverage work- 
ers had earned as much as $1,200 


tion of their railroad service, will at 
some time or other have had em- 
ployment covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

This trend may also be noted from 
an examination of dual-coverage 
employment among employees with 
120 or more months of service. In 
1950, 73 percent of the employees 
with at least 10 years of railroad 
service had no old-age and survivors 
insurance credits. Table 2 shows 
that even as little as 2 years later— 
at the end of 1952—this proportion 
was reduced to 62 percent. It is rea- 
sonable to surmise that the present 
tendency for persons with an ex- 
tended period of railroad service to 
have few or no quarters of coverage 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance will become less and less notice- 
able. 

Because records on service before 
1937 are not available for this sample, 
the length of railroad service for in- 
dividual workers and thus the num- 


Table 3.—Workers with railroad service, 1937-50 and 1937-52, by age and by 
dual-coverage status 
































| Workers with | Workers with Dual-coverage 
Total railroad earnings railroad and workers as percent 
Age in terminal j only OASI earnings of total 
year 
1937-50 | 1937-52 1937-50 | 1937-52 | 1937-50 | 1937-52 | 1937-50 | 1937-52 
| | | 
Total number (in | 
thousands) !...| 8,425| 8,980/ 2,005) 1,955| 6,420| 7,025 |.........-|.-----. 
Total percent... 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 76 78 
Under 25.............. 13 | 9 5 3 | 15 | 10 92 93 
aE 54 57 | 29 26 | 60 | 64 89 | 91 
Gasdnciininssatainn | 15 | 15 19 19 | 14 | 14 75 | 7 
it actiindcncnae 10 | 10 | 2 19 | 7 | 8 64 63 
65 and over...........- 7| 10 25 | 32 | 3 | 4 31 37 


| ' 
\ | 





1 Persons of unknown age are included in total number of workers but not in percentage distribution. 








trom railroad employment, while 44 
percent had comparable income from 
work under old-age and survivors in- 
surance. 

The increase in earnings under 
old-age and survivors insurance is 
further shown when cumulative 
earnings under each system during 
1937-50 are compared with those for 
1937-52. While there was no signifi- 
cant increase in the proportion of 
workers who had as much as $15,000 
in railroad compensation through 
1950, the number with $15,000 or 
more in cumulative old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance earnings rose from 
19 percent in 1950 to 31 percent in 
1952. Table 5 gives the cumulative 
earnings, 1937-52, under each sys- 
tem for living, nonentitled workers. 
In any comparison of old-age and 
survivors insurance and railroad re- 
tirement earnings, it is important to 
note that before 1951 the annual tax- 
able and creditable limit was higher 
in the railroad retirement program 
than in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. The higher earnings credited 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance are therefore of particular sig- 
nificance. 


Benefit Status 


Table 1 shows that 565,000 railroad 
workers were retired at some time 
during the period 1937-52. Minor 
old-age and survivors insurance cred- 
its were reported for 405,000 retired 
workers who received benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act only. 
The 1951 amendments to that act 
made it possible for an estimated 
10,000 workers to retire in 1951 and 
1952 under old-age and survivors in- 
surance on the basis of their railroad 
service alone. Even though railroad 
workers with less than 120 service- 
months could retire and receive old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
on the basis of their railroad employ- 
ment alone, the majority of the 
120,000 workers with railroad experi- 
ence who retired with benefits coming 
only from the old-age and survivors 
insurance program also had some 
employment covered under that pro- 
gram. 


Insured Status Under OASI, 
January 1, 1953 


Because of the provision that, fol- 
lowing the 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act, the benefits 


Table 4.—Workers with railroad service and old-age and survivors insurance 


earnings, by amount of earnings, 1950 and 1952 





























Combined railroad Railroad OASI 
and OASI earnings earnings 
earnings only only 
Earnings 
1950 1952 1950 1952 1950 1952 
Total number of workers.......-..------ 505,000 | 620,000 | 505,000 | 620,000 | 505,000 620, 000 
Ce eieey ee eeeeeee 100 100 100 100 100 100 
OE ae ree eee 15 10 48 51 47 46 
eRe ES Se 12 15 15 15 21 10 
ae eee eran ee 36 23 25 15 22 21 
eae lide 8 Coleen aie Se Gs ea 29 31 12 10 ll 17 
RE a ee eee 9 21 1 1 Cee 6 
| 











Table 5.—Workers with railroad service and old-age and survivors insurance 
earnings, by cumulative earnings under each system, 1937-52! 


(Workers in thousands] 





Cumulative earnings credits under OASI 





























Cumulative railroad compensation | Nl 
Total |Less than} $300- $5, 000- | $15,000- | $25, 000 
| , | $300 4, 999 14,999 | 24,999 | and over 

| j 

} | 
RG iilhdiaineeniassbtpaptinndansien | 6, 560 445 2, 025 2,040 | 1,340 | 710 
EE ER A | 2,905 140 825 830 | 685 | 425 
5 J ie aR: 2, 340 | 125 660 815 510 | 230 
ETS SS ay: 645 | 50 190 240 110 55 
is chic cnccnimectasmminaninnabce 320 | 55 160 80 | 
RRR, aA ee Eases 350 | 75 190 | 75 10 SS 

| 








1 Excludes workers who have retired or died. 
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Table 6.—Workers with railroad serv- 
ice, 1937-52, by insured status under 
old-age and survivors insurance, 
January 1, 1953, and by duration of 
railroad service | 


{Continental United States; numbers in 














thousands] 
| | 
| | Less 120 
| than or 
120 more 
Insured status, OASI Total | rail- rail- 
road road 
| service-| service- 
| a months 
RE | 8,085 | 7, 280 805 
Uninsured: } 
) ee 1,345 | 
No quarters of coverage.| 900 900 Bias 
Some quarters of cover- | 
_ Ee 445 | GOP tocaxcduce 
Insured: 2 | 
a en eee 6,740 | 5,935 305 
On basis of OASI quar- | | | 
ters of coverage | 
i eee / 5,485 | 5,320 | 165 
On basis of railroad | 
service alone___.-- 640 


-.| 1,070! 430 | 
On basis of combined | | 
record but not on | | 
basis of either rec- 


ord separately ---.-- 185 


! Excludes workers who have died or retired. 

2 Based on 6 Or more quarters of coverage as of 
Jan. 1, 1953. At later dates, more than 6 quarters of 
coverage are required for insured status. 
of railroad workers with less than 10 
years of service be administered by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, it is necessary in estimat- 
ing the administrative workload in 
this area to study the insured status 
of these workers under the old-age 
and survivors insurance system. 

Of all living, nonentitled railroad 
workers at the beginning of 1953, 
about 6,740,000 had sufficient com- 
bined earnings to attain insured sta- 
tus. Table 6 shows, however, that 
640,000 workers who were insured on 
the basis of railroad retirement cred- 
its alone had 10 or more years of 
railroad service but insufficient quar- 
ters of coverage under old-age and 
survivors insurance to attain insured 
status. Such cases would therefore 
not be processed by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance in 
the event of retirement benefit ac- 
tion. Of the 7,280,000 workers with 
less than 120 railroad service-months, 
5,935,000 (about 82 percent) were 
insured under old-age and survivors 
insurance as of January 1, 1953, on 
the basis of combined credits. 

About 5,320,000 workers were fully 
insured on the basis of old-age and 
survivors insurance credits alone. 
Supplemental tabulations show that 
1,440,000 were permanently insured 
on the basis of old-age and survivors 


Social Security 
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Table 7.—Workers with railroad service, 1937-52, by year of last railroad em- 
ployment and year of last old-age and survivors insurance employment ! 


(Workers in thousands] 





























| Workers Year of last employment under OASI 
Year of last | | with no 
railroad Total | pe yo | | | 
service | \ment under " | 19460r | re 
‘ASI Total | earlier | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
| | 
See See feces) eeewee| emeers sewer) oe 
/ | | 
VOU nccc-cc--.] QOS 1, 525 6, 560 | 825 | 185 | 190 | 165 | 225] 520 | 4,450 
1946 or earlier.........- 4, 040 | 775 | 3,265 415 | 80 | 75| 35| 65| 155| 2,440 
OS SEAT | 495 | 25 470 20 20 15 10 15 30 | 360 
GY Bein cde atke | 535 | 75 460 10| 10| 2| 30} 2] 60] 310 
We ee ead, 345 | 20 325 Ye | 10 5 30 30 235 
oc et ee eee 295 | 20 275 | ee | 10} 10) 15) 40] 195 
oer 375 | 5 370 | 2 ER 15 10 40 295 
Bee PALS SESE 2, 000 | 605 1,395 | 355 75| 55 60 70 | 165 615 














1 Excludes workers who have died or retired. 


insurance credits alone and 3,880,000 
were fully but not permanently in- 
sured. An additional 430,000 workers 
were insured on the basis of only 
railroad service, and 185,000 were in- 
sured on the basis of their combined 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
railroad retirement records though 
uninsured under either program sep- 
arately. 

The remaining 1,345,000 workers 
were uninsured since they had less 
than the equivalent of 6 quarters of 
coverage (based on actual and deemed 
quarters of coverage). They prob- 
ably included most of the 775,000 


workers who had no old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance credits and whose 
last railroad service was before 1947. 


Last Employment 


While the cross-classification of 
“last year of employment” under 
each program does not give the com- 
plete picture of employee-service pat- 
terns under both programs, it does 
indicate certain significant features 
of the most recent employment of 
railroad workers. Table 7 shows that 
about 50 percent of the living, non- 
entitled workers having railroad em- 
ployment at some time during 1937- 


52 did not work in such employment 
after 1946. It cannot be assumed 
that they had withdrawn from the 
labor force, since the majority had 
quarters of coverage under old-age 
and survivors insurance as late as 
1952. The shift to employment cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is clear when it is noted that 
for 4.5 million railroad workers the 
year of last employment under old- 
age and survivors insurance was more 
recent than the year of last railroad 
employment. 

Eighty percent of the 6,560,000 rail- 
road workers who had old-age and 
survivors insurance credits at some 
time during 1937-52 were actively 
employed under one or the other pro- 
gram in 1952. Of these dual-coverage 
workers, 1,395,000 had railroad em- 
ployment in 1952; 4,450,000 workers 
had old-age and survivors insurance 
credits, and of these about 615,000 
also had railroad employment in that 
year. In contrast, only 40 percent 
of the 1,525,000 workers with no old- 
age and survivors insurance credits 
were employed during 1952. Com- 
plete withdrawal from employment 
thus appears to be a major factor in 
failure to earn old-age and survivors 
insurance credits. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Money Income Sources for 
Young Widows and 
Orphans, Mid-1955* 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits were being paid in mid-1955 
to more than half of all paternal or- 
phans under age 18 in the conti- 
nental United States and to almost 
two-fifths of the widows with chil- 
dren (table 1). In the event of the 
death of the family breadwinner, 
some 50 million of the Nation’s 56 
million children are assured of 
monthly benefits under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program un- 
til they reach age 18. Old-age and 
survivors insurance also helps to pro- 
tect 90 percent of the married women 
with children under age 18 against 





* Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, Division 
of Research and Statistics, Office of the 
Commissioner. 
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the loss of support because of the 
husband’s death. The amount of life 
insurance now in force under the 
program for these mothers and chil- 
dren is estimated at some $270 bil- 
lion. ' 

Almost half the 700,000 widowed 
mothers under age 65 in the conti- 
nental United States were entitled to 
old-age and _ survivors insurance 
benefits in mid-1955, but the bene- 
fits of about one-fifth of those en- 
titled were withheld—characteris- 
tically because of employment. About 
one-fifth of the 340,000 who were en- 
titled to benefits at the end of June 
1955 had become entitled during the 


1T. N. E. Greville, Estimated Amount of 
Life Insurence in Force as Survivor Benefits 
Under OASI—1955 (Actuarial Study No. 43), 
Division of the Actuary, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, September 1955. See also 
pages 13-15 of this issue. 


preceding 12 months; about 15 per- 
cent of those entitled to benefits at 
the end of June 1954 had their bene- 
fits terminated before June 1955. 
(During the calendar year 1954, at- 
tainment of age 18 by the last en- 
titled child was responsible for the 
termination of the mother’s benefits 
in more than half the cases and re- 
marriage of the mother in about two- 
fifths.) This high rate of turnover 
for the widowed mothers entitled to 
benefits and the large number of 
beneficiary families in which only 
children draw benefits? mean that the 
program helps more widows during a 
year than would appear from the 
number of beneficiaries at any one 
date. It is clear not only that the old- 





2In June 1955 there were some 270,000 
beneficiary groups composed of children 
under age 18 with mother not entitled. 
Included among the child survivors were 
about 45,000 maternal orphans who received 
benefits on the basis of the mother’s wage 
record. 








Table 1.—Estimated number of children under age 18 with father dead and 
of widows under age 65 receiving money income from employment and 
public income-maintenance programs, June 1955 


{Continental United States; numbers in millions] 





Source of money income ! 








Total in population_-...........-- Fe See ES ra EES 


Employment * 


Social insurance and related programs §_.........--.-- , 


Old-age and survivors insurance.._..........----- 
Veterans’ compensation and pension programs- - 


Railroad and government employees’ retirement pro-_ 


grams 


Aid to dependent children...........-.....---.---.--- eee 





1 Persons with no money income and income solely 
from sources other than those specified are included 
in the total but are not shown separately because of 
lack of data. Some persons received income from 
more than one of the specified sources; some with 
income from sources specified also received income 
from other sources. 

2 Excludes widows who have remarried. 

+ Includes only persons working for pay or profit 
and not those supported by the earnings ofa relative. 

* Data not available. 

5 Persons with income from more than one pro- 
gram are counted only once. 


age and survivors insurance program 
lightens the financial burden of sup- 
port for many a widowed mother who 
does not herself receive a benefit but 
also that it facilitates personal ad- 
justments, permitting her to remarry 
without making it necessary that her 
husband assume the full support of 
stepchildren. 

In mid-1955, more than half of all 
widows under age 65—both widowed 
mothers and childless widows—had 
some earnings. For the latter, who 
numbered about 2.8 million, employ- 
ment was by far the most frequent of 
the sources of money income under 
consideration, even though more than 
two-thirds of these childless widows 
were aged 55-64 and therefore at a 
disadvantage in the labor market. 
The estimated number of widowed 
mothers with earnings (including 
old-age and _ survivors insurance 
beneficiaries with part-time work) 
was about 40 percent larger than the 
number receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. Many are 
marginal workers, however, and in 
the event of reduced job opportuni- 
ties the ratio might be reversed with 
only a moderate increase in the num- 
ber entitled to benefits. Undoubtedly 
a large proportion of the paternal or- 
phans are supported at least in part 
by the earnings of the mother or an- 
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Widows under age 65 * 

















| 
| 
| Children 
| under age | 
|} 18 with Withl | 
natural | ormore | 
| father Total | children | Other 
dead } under 
es | age 18 | 
—|— ieroi 7 } 
wand 9] 3.5 | 0.7 | 2.8 
Ss a | ——-____ — 
YY. ee ua 1.9 | .4 | 1.5 
1.3 | .8 | .4 .4 
1.0 3 .3 1U 
3 | 4 ee 3 


woe 
a 
~ 
ry 
i— 
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® Fewer than 50,000. 

Source: Number of persons of specified age, sex, 
and marital and employment status estimated from 
published and unpublished data of the Bureau of 
the Census. Number of children under age 18 with 
natural father dead based on estimates by the Divi- 
sion of the Actuary, Social Security Administration. 
Number receiving payments under social insurance 
and related programs and from aid to dependent chil- 
dren reported by administrative agencies (partly 
estimated). Number receiving benefits from more 
than one program estimated roughly from sample 
data and subject to a considerable margin of error. 
other relative in the home, and per- 
haps one-tenth of them receive some 
earnings from their own employment. 

Except for employment, the pen- 
sion and compensation programs for 
survivors of veterans rank next in 
importance to old-age and survivors 
insurance as a source of money in- 
come for survivors under age 65. In 
mid-1955, benefits under the veter- 
ans’ programs were being paid to ap- 
proximately 15 percent of the pa- 
ternal orphans and of the widowed 
mothers and to about 12 percent of 
the childless widows under age 65. 

Because of the rapid expansion in 
the number of old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries in recent 
years, there are now relatively few 
widowed mothers or orphans receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children. In 
June 1955, only about 7 percent of 
the 1.9 million paternal orphans and 
of the 700,000 widowed mothers were 
primarily dependent on payments 
made under aid to dependent chil- 
dren. For about an additional 4 per- 
cent, an assistance payment was be- 
ing made to supplement an old-age 
and survivors insurance benefit that 
did not meet the basic needs of the 
children—generally because the bene- 
fit was based on low or irregular 
earnings. 

Precise data are still lacking on the 


relative numbers receiving both an 
old-age and _ survivors’ insurance 
benefit and a veterans’ pension or 
compensation payment and also on 
the proportion of beneficiaries under 
various programs who have some 
earned income. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to make a rough adjustment 
for the probable extent of such dupli- 
cation. It appears that in mid-1955 
roughly half the widowed mothers 
and two-thirds of the fatherless chil- 
dren were receiving monthly social 
insurance benefits. Most widows with 
children under age 18 had some in- 
come from employment, social insur- 
ance, or aid to dependent children. 
For childless widows, however, the 
situation was very different, with at 
most two-thirds having income from 
earnings or social insurance, or both. 
Unquestionably many were forced to 
apply for general assistance, but 
there are no data on the proportion 
who received aid through such State 
and local programs. Some, of course, 
had income from assets and private 
insurance, and a considerable num- 
ber were supported by their adult 
children. 

Effective September 1954, the eligi- 
ble age for receipt of survivor bene- 
fits under the railroad retirement 
program by a widow, dependent wid- 
ower, or parent was reduced from 65 
to 60. By the end of 1954, about 
17,100 widows aged 60-64 with no 
children in their care were receiving 
benefits, and by the end of June 1955 
benefits were going to about 23,500. 
During the same period, the total 
number of widows aged 65 and over 
receiving survivor benefits under the 
railroad retirement program in- 
creased less than 8,000 to 113,600. 

There is an inverse correlation be- 
tween the age of the widow and the 
receipt of either old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits or of pay- 
ments under aid to dependent chil- 
dren—a correlation that reflects the 
greater frequency with which the 
younger widows have children under 
age 18. In June 1955 the proportion 
of widows receiving income from ei- 
ther old-age and survivors insurance 
or aid to dependent children, or both, 
was about seven times as large for 
those under age 45 as for those aged 
45-64. 

These younger widows, however, 
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Table 2.—Estimated number of or- 
phans under age 18, by type and by 
age, July 1, 1955 } 


{In thousands] 


























Orphans under age 18 
Total 
Age Por- | Father | Mother| Both 
cant of only only | parents 
Num- child dead dead dead 
ber popu- | 
lation 
‘if - 
| 
Total_| 2,700 4.8 | 1,830 | 820 | 60 
0-4...... 180 .9 | 130 50 (? 
, 600 3.5 |} 410 180 10 
10-14__..| 1,020 7.6 | 690 | 310 20 
15-17_... 900 13.1 | 600 | 280 30 





1 Estimated in accordance with procedures devel- 
oped by the Division of the Actuary. See the Bul- 
letin, March 1955, pp. 17-19. 

2 Less than 5,000. 


formed a relatively small proportion 
—only one-sixth—of the 3.5 million 
widows under age 65. Fewer than 1 
in 25 were under age 35. More than 
half were aged 55-64. 

Orphans also are much more heav- 
ily concentrated at the older than at 
the younger ages, as shown in table 
2. Moreover, the younger the child is, 
the more frequent the insurance 
benefits, as shown by the following 
figures on the proportion of paternal 
orphans with old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits in current-pay- 
ment status at the end of December 
1954: 


Ane Percent 
ee ee See en 64 
ae Be cesi dctaieetcchelaenss clean 60 
10-14 Renee Se ee 
15-17 Do decatt OE accu ss 5 ee 41 

The higher beneficiary rates for 


younger children mean that benefits 
are most likely to go to those for 
whom income support is most urgent, 
when the mother shoula be in the 
home to care for a young child in- 
stead of being away at work. This 
difference, however—at least below 
the age when children may start 
work—is likely to disappear in the 
future because it reflects the fact 
that the older the orphan the more 
likely it is that his father had died 
at a time when the coverage of the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram was more restricted. 
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Old-Age Insurance Benefit 


Awards, January-June 
1955 


During the first half of 1955, old- 
age benefits were awarded to nearly 
511,000 persons, a record number. 
The previous high, established in the 
first 6 months of 1951, was due pri- 
marily to the liberalized insured- 
status provisions of the 1950 amend- 
ments. The sharp increase in Janu- 
ary-June 1955 was due mainly to the 
liberalization in the retirement test 
under the 1954 amendments. These 
later provisions, which became effec- 


tive in January 1955, changed the 
earnings test for wage earners from a 
monthly to an annual basis, raised to 
$1,200 the amount that beneficiaries 
can earn in a year before any benefits 
are withheld, and lowered from 75 to 
72 the age at which beneficiaries can 
receive benefits regardless of the 
amount of their earnings. Thus, many 
persons between age 72 and age 75 
and others under age 72 with moder- 
ate earnings, who had delayed filing 
for benefits because they were work- 
ing in covered employment, filed and 
began receiving monthly benefits. 
Method of benefit computation.— 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded in January- 
June 1955, by benefit-computation method and sex 


[Based on 10-percent sample] 


























Benefit-computation method | Total Male | Female 
es SN iis cnccénaitcncaceuaitcidatbin wetness 510, 796 361, 787 | 149, 009 
i) SRA COE a oS 2 ee ee ee at aegis 100 100 100 
Benefit based on earnings after 1936..................-....--.------- | 23 20 30 
Benefit based on earnings after 1950. ...............-.-.-.----------- } 77 80 7 
Cy | es eee eee ee ee eter ere 100 100 | 100 
| 
Beneficiary not eligible for the dropout__..._...............---.------- } 16 15 | 18 
Benefit based on earnings after 1936_.................-....-.-------- 8 7 | 9 
Benefit based on earnings after 1950_.................--...-.-------- } 8 8 | 9 
| 
Beneficiary eligible for the dropout_____- i ee ee } M4 85 | 82 
Benefit based on earnings after 1936___- A a ee ee 15 13 21 
Beneficiary not eligible for henefit based on earnings after 1950_ _-_- 10 8 15 
Beneficiary eligible for benefit based on earnings after 1950_---_--- 5 4 | 6 
Benefit based on earnings after 1950__..........-.......-----------. 69 72 | 61 
1952 benefit formula plus 1954 conversion table__...............--- 3 2 7 
1954 benefit formula Ba EE apn let hee Eee 65 70 54 





Table 2.—Number, percentage distribution, and average monthly amount 
of old-age benefits awarded in January-June 1955, by starting date used in 


benefit computation, age, and sex 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 








Male 


























| Total Female 
Age! Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Num- Per- age Num- | Per- | age Num- | Per- | age 
ber cent | monthly ber cent |monthly| ber cent | monthly 
amount | amount | amount 
Total__. 510, 796 | 100 | $70.91 | 361, 787 | 100 | $76.73 | 149,009 | 100 | $56. 80 
65-9 334, 941 66 | 69.28 | 228, 750 | 63 | 75.74 | 108, 191 | 73} 55.74 
70-74 130, 322 26 75.55 | 100,441 | 28 | 80.00] 29,881 | 20} 60.62 
75-79 : ; 40, 309 s 71.89 | 30,947 9 75. 97 9, 362 6 | 58. 40 
80 and over ; 5, 224 1 52. 13 3, 649 | 1| 54.07 1, 575 | 1 | 47.62 
Based on earnings | } 
after 1950 394, 850 | 100 | 77.40 | 290, 208 100 82.79 | 104, 642 100 | 62. 45 
65-60 237, 564 60 | 77.44 | 168, 545 58 | 83.48 | 69,019 | 66 | 62.69 
70-74 116, 684 30 78.78 | 90,651 31 83.30 | 26,033 | 25 63. 06 
75-79 36, 238 9 75.30 | 28,033 | 10 79. 58 8, 205 | 8 60. 69 
80 and over__. 2 4, 364 1 55.90 | 2,979 1 58. 82 1, 385 1 | 49. 60 
Based on earnings 
after 1936 115, 946 100 48. 81 71, 579 100 52.12 44, 367 | 100 43. 46 
eee eee 97, 377 | 84 49.38 | 58, 205 81 53.34 | 39,172 | 88 43. 49 
ol, ee 13, 638 12| 47.93 9, 790 14 49.44 | 3,848 | 9 44.09 
|. 4,071 4 41.52 2,914 4 41. 26 1, 157 | 5 42. 20 
80 and over... 860 1 32. 99 670 1 32. 94 | 190 2) 33.17 
1 Age on birthday in 1955. 2 Less than 0.5 percent. 
il 








About 84 percent of the beneficiaries 
awarded old-age benefits in the first 
half of 1955 were eligible for the 
dropout—that is, up to 5 years of 
lowest earnings could be excluded in 
the calculation of their average 
monthly wage (table 1). A worker 
is eligible for the dropout if he has 
6 quarters of coverage after June 
1953, or if he first becomes eligible 
(that is, fully insured and aged 65 or 
over) for old-age benefits after Au- 
gust 1954. Of the awards made in 
1954 under the 1954 amendments, only 
24 percent were eligible for the drop- 
out—a percentage that is understand- 
ably low since (1) awards in this 
period included a large proportion 
made to beneficiaries first eligible for 
benefits before September 1954, and 
(2) the fourth quarter of 1954 marked 
the first time beneficiaries could qual- 
ify for the dropout on the basis of 6 
quarters of coverage after June 1953. 

It was recognized that the percent- 
age eligible for the dropout would in- 
crease rapidly, leaving ineligible only 
a small group—those who have been 
eligible for benefits since August 1954 
or earlier and who do not have suffi- 
cient work after June 1953. The fig- 
ure for the first half of 1955 also 
showed the effect of the liberalized 
retirement test; virtually all workers 
filing because of that provision qual- 
ify for the dropout. 

Awards to persons whose benefits 
were based on earnings after 1950 
and who were eligible for the dropout 
are likely to be typical of future 
awards; this group made up 69 per- 
cent of all old-age benefit awards 
made in January-June. In 1954, only 
16 percent of the old-age benefits 
awarded under the 1954 amendments 


Table 3.—Average old-age benefits 
awarded in January-June 1955, by 
benefit-computation method and 
sex 


[Based on 10-percent sample; average benefits shown 
to the nearest dollar 

















oo 
. | 
ee Total | Male Pre 
| . 
OS Se $71 | $77 57 
s | 
Beneficiary not eligible for 
the dropout---_-_.----- 49 53 41 
Beneficiary eligible for the | 
aE Sik 75 81 60 
Benefit based on earn- 
ings after 1936_-__--- 53 58 47 
Benefit based on earn- 
ings after 1950___-__- 80 85 65 
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Table 4.—Number, percentage distribution, and average monthly amount of 
old-age benefits awarded in January-June 1955 to beneficiaries eligible for 
the dropout,' by starting date used in benefit computation, age, and sex 


| Based on 10-percent sample] 









































Total Male Female 
eee 4 os ests eae ee = 
j l l | | 
Age? | |} Aver- | | Aver- Aver- 
Num- | Per- | age | Num- Per- age Num- Per- age 
ber | cent |monthly| ber cent |monthly| ber cent |monthly 
| amount } amount amount 
} ee ea ee 
| | | 
Wc .cchieeoee 428, 542 100 | $75.10 | 306, 255 | 100 | $81.02 | 122, 287 100 $60. 29 
65-69._.......-....-.-] 286, 901 67 | 72.61 | 195, 238 64 | 79.26 | 91,663 75 58. 43 
ee | Sere 107, 043 | 25 81.12 | 84,011 | 27 | 85.15 23, 032 19 66. 43 
rere 31, 655 | 4 78. 68 24,988 | 8 | 82.26 6, 667 5 65. 27 
Som ore... ........ 2, 943 | 1 60. 91 2, 018 1| 63.54 925 1 55. 16 
4 SS —— | <=] ———— — ! SST a ———— 
Based on earnings | | | | 
after 1950_----- 351, 750 | 100 | 79.83 260,998 | 100 | 84.98 90, 752 100 65. 01 
nee 215, 047 | 61 | 79.23 | 153, 363 59 | 85.17 | 61,684 68 64. 45 
5 , 103, 123 | 29} 81.74 | 81,255 31 85. 78 21, 868 24 66. 70 
SR een EE: 30, 789 | 9 79. 26 | 24, 458 | 9 82.77 6, 331 7 65. 72 
80 and Over.......... 2, 791 1 62.12 | 1,922 1} 64.77 869 1 56. 25 
Based on earnings = ; } | E | ne: wy ’ 
after 1936_..-.-- 76, 792 100 53. 45 | 45, 257 | 100 58. 14 31, 535 100 46.71 
OGHO0: gsc 71, 854 | OF 52. 79 | 41,875 | 93| 57.62 | 29,979 95 46. 05 
_, See , 920 | 5 64.99 | 2,756 | 6 | 66. 59 1, 164 4 61. 22 
Sin sccaenaile 866 | 1} 5804] 530 | 1| 58.82 336 1| 56.81 
TT eee 152 (3) | 38.75 96 | (3) | 39.01 56 (3) 38. 30 

















1 Beneficiaries eligible for the exclusion of up to 5 
years of lowest earnings in the calculation of the 
average monthly wage. 


2 Age on birthday in 1955. 


3 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Table 5.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded 
in January-June 1955, by starting date used in benefit computation, amount 


of monthly benefit, and sex 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 



























































Total Male Female 
Amount of 
monthly benefit 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

J eae ae ee me ee 510, 796 100 361, 787 100 149, 009 100 

POO... .sivercscccit Asses 56, 370 ll 27, 598 8 28, 772 19 
ON | ee a ee ey 29, 774 6 14, 950 4 14, 824 1¢ 
Ce SU PE cancnccachenesonanen t 6 16, 099 4 14, 110 9 
i eR Ere aerate 36, 849 7 20, 310 6 16, 539 ll 
rene 73, 897 14 42, 371 12 31, 526 21 
PT eit cg cwedccminhem 74, 541 15 51,411 14 23, 130 16 
oS | ae eer ie 57, 449 11 46, 7 13 10, 721 7 
oie, 151, 202 30 141, 815 39 9, 387 6 
ee ean (}) 505 (') 0 0 
NTE GHWETE oon nc watencccus et Gee Won slicdésesa ot ee ae 
Based on earnings after 1950...) 394, 850 100 | 290, 208 100 104, 642 100 

: 19, 413 5 8, 128 3 11, 285 ll 

\ L 18, 259 5 8, 798 3 9, 461 9 

a ‘ , 333 q 7,721 3 7,612 7 

4 | 19, 136 5 9, 575 3 9, 561 Q 

e 5 57, 027 14 31,177 ll 25, 850 25 

x q 62, 717 16 41,410 14 21, 307 20 

I 51, 258 13 41,079 14 10, 179 10 
ee 151, 202 38 141, 815 49 9, 387 9 
| er ees 505 (') 505 () 0 0 
Hane CHEE iiss crs cteecinas. iS ars ks, 5 CRS: kg heat 
Based on earnings after 1936...| 115,946 | 100 71, 579 100 44,367) 3 | 100 
GE oiiiairicciccnatecicncneens 36, 957 32 19, 470 27 17, 487 39 
ON ee 11, 515 10 6, 152 9 5, 363 12 
Oe tick incicttiakicwans 14, 876 13 8, 378 12 6, 498 15 
OS a eee ere 17, 713 15 10, 735 15 6, 978 16 
CE PO h na ceccweepotsucnde 16, 870 15 11, 194 16 5, 676 13 
i. ee oe 11, 824 10 10, 001 14 1, 823 4 
SR Si cnncscnndbioesacene 6, 191 5 5, 649 8 542 1 
AEE DOE hoes ccnaccmnnenen SS re OEE lecancccasana ee 

1 Less than 0.5 percent. 

Social Security 








Table 6.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded 
in January-June 1955 to beneficiaries eligible for the dropout, ' by starting 
date used in benefit computation, amount of monthly benefit, and sex 


[Based on 10-percent sample} 

































































Tota! Male Female 
Amount of 
monthly benefit 
Number Percent Number | Percent Number Percent 
Rssciaot es koa cdnedecakaas 428, 542 100 306, 255 100 | 122, 287 100 
ee eee 26, 149 6 10, 401 3 15, 748 13 
eee 18, 012 4 8, 033 3 9,979 s 
i. 4) a ee 22, 992 5 11, 046 4 11, 946 10 
je | ee ee 29, 829 7 15, 309 5 14, 520 12 
Sf = ae 63, 337 15 34, 522 11 28, 815 24 
SS. la 68, 432 | 16 46, 454 15 21, 978 18 
GR Gnas cc cncceddandcmec’ 53, 578 12 43, 339 14 10, 239 8 
WE Oi aiicscineksacdandaanad 145, 708 34 136, 646 45 9, 062 7 
oo. | eee 50 (@) 505 (?) 0 0 
PDOPRE TIN io kiks enh cdicaddee 2} eee . oy oe ee 
Based on earnings after 1950... 351, 750 r 100 260, 998 100 90, 752 100 
Ss a 11, 082 3 4,103 2 6, 979 8 
Ye S| eee EAS 10, 863 3 4, 848 2 6, 015 7 
J 2 SS ee 12, 347 4 5, 730 2 6, 617 7 
cl | aS 16, 003 5 7, 594 3 8, 409 9 
a lp oa oe ee Den ee ee 49, 056 14 25, 437 10 23, 619 26 
8 EE ne eee 58, 206 17 37, 894 15 20, 312 22 
eee eee 47, 980 14 38, 241 15 9, 739 ll 
a ee an ne 145, 7! 41 136, 646 52 9, 062 10 
i SS § eee 505 (?) 505 (?) 0 0 
Fae CO , a 4 ) ee 1 Ee 
Based on earnings after 1936...) 76, 792 00; 45,257] 100 31, 535 100 
en ELS Bee ee CS 15, 067 20 6, 298 14 8, 769 28 
a 7, 149 9 3, 185 7 3, 964 13 
dh eo ee Ee ee 10, 645 14 5, 316 12 5, 329 17 
0) eee rere 13, 826 18 7, 715 17 6, 111 19 
Sl eee ee 14, 281 19 9, 085 20 5, 196 16 
Te oo incccuacananane 10, 226 13 8, 560 19 1, 666 5 
Ge Ge ss dcdbacacsccccasedes 5, 598 7 5, 098 ll 500 2 
FR Ee TAY ee ee ee 2 ee 








1 Beneficiaries eligible for the exclusion of up to 5 
years of lowest earnings in the calculation of the 


were based on earnings after 1950 
and awarded to persons eligible for 
the dropout. 

For some workers, the dropout of 
years with low earnings does not 
produce a significant increase in the 
average monthly wage. If the worker 
had low earnings, it is often more 
advantageous to him to apply the 
1952 benefit formula to the average 
monthly wage, calculated without the 
dropout, and to increase the result- 
ing amount by means of the 1954 
conversion table. Of those workers 
eligible for a benefit computation 
based on earnings after 1950 with the 
dropout, about 5 percent were award- 
ed higher old-age insurance bene- 
fits under this alternative method of 
computation (for men, 3 percent; for 
women, 10 percent). 

In some instances, workers eligible 
for a benefit computation based on 
earnings after 1950 were awarded 
higher benefits when the computa- 
tion was based on earnings after 
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average monthly wage. 
2 Less than 0.5 percent. 


1936. Among workers eligible for a 
benefit computation based on earn- 
ings after 1950 with the dropout, 
about 7 percent were awarded higher 
old-age benefits based on earnings 
after 1936 (for men, 6 percent; for 
women, 9 percent). 

In all, about 23 percent of the old- 
age benefits awarded in the first 6 
months of 1955 were based on earn- 
ings after 1936; this percentage va- 
ried from 18 percent among persons 
eligible for the dropout to 48 per- 
cent among those not eligible. 

Age distribution.—Awards to per- 
sons benefited by the liberalization in 
the retirement test had a significant 
effect on the age distribution. Of all 
workers aged 65-74 who filed for 
benefits as a result of these liberali- 
zations, it is estimated that about 
half were aged 77-74. Consequently, 
old-age benefit awards to persons 
aged 70-74 made up 26 percent of 
the total in the first half of 1955 
(table 2), compared with 17 percent 


in 1954. As in previous years, awards 
of benefits based on earnings after 
1936 were concentrated at age 65; 
many persons in this group had no 
current earnings and filed for bene- 
fits as soon as they reached the re- 
tirement age. 

Average monthly benefit.—The av- 
erage old-age benefit awarded in 
January-June 1955 was $70.91, an 
increase of $4.55 from the average 
monthly amount awarded in 1954 un- 
der the 1954 amendments. The high- 
er average benefit was due chiefly 
to the increase in the proportion of 
beneficiaries eligible for a benefit 
computation with the dropout. The 
average monthly amount awarded on 
the basis of earnings after 1950 to 
persons eligible for the dropout was 
$79.83 (for men, $84.98; for women, 
$65.01) (tables 3 and 4). 

Distribution by size of benefit—A 
provision of the 1954 amendments 
raised the maximum taxable annual 
earnings from $3,600 to $4,200, begin- 
ning in 1955. The maximum old-age 
benefit award in 1954 was $98.50, 
based on an average monthly wage of 
$300; the maximum possible in the 
first half of 1955 was $103.50, based 
on an average monthly wage of $325. 
For old-age benefit awards in the 
first 6 months of 1955, minimum 
benefits of $30 were payable in 11 
percent of the cases (table 5), while 
benefits of $90 or more were payable 
in 30 percent of the cases. The cor- 
responding figures for 1954 awards 
under the 1954 amendments were 15 
percent and 27 percent, respectively. 
The shift toward higher benefits was 
due chiefly to the larger proportion 
of beneficiaries eligible for the drop- 
out who were awarded benefits based 
on earnings after 1950; only 3 per- 
cent of them received the minimum 
amount and 42 percent received $90 
or more (table 6). 





Life Insurance In Force As 
Survivor Benefits Under 
OASI, 1955 * 

Estimates have recently been made 


of the amount of life insurance that 
would have to be in force under 





* Prepared in the Division of the Actuary, 
Social Security Administration. 
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private insurance contracts to dupli- 
cate the survivor benefits that would 
become payable under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program in 
the event of the death of workers 
insured under this program.t The 
amount of insurance in force on the 
life of an individual worker under 
the survivor benefit provisions of the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem will usually vary greatly during 
his lifetime as changes occur in the 
number and ages of his dependents. 
For workers with children’ the 
amount will be largest when the 
children are very young, and it will 
decrease rapidly as their ages ap- 
proach 18. On the other hand, the 
amount of insurance in force in the 
form of widow’s benefits will increase 
until the wife reaches age 65, after 
which it will decline as she grows 
older. The accompanying chart 
shows, for a typical worker, the 


1 T.N.E. Greville, Estimated Amount of Life 
Insurance in Force as Survivor Benefits under 
OASI—1955 (Actuarial Study No. 43), Social 
Security Administration, September 1955. 


Table 1.—Number of persons insured under old-age and survivors insurance 
and estimated amount of life insurance in force as survivor benefits on 


selected dates, 1940-55 























On January 1— 
Sex of insured 
worker | l 
1940 ! | 1947 1951 | 1953 | 1955 
' ! 
| | 
Number insured (in millions): 

. | ERS Se ene eee 24.0 41.6 61.5 69.9 72. 5 
ee ES ae ree ee 18.2 27.6 39.5 44.9 45.8 
a ee aan 5.7 14.0 22.0 25.0 26.7 

Amount of insurance in force (in billions):? | | 

jp. eee ea $42 $67 $191 | $342 | $383 
RSE eee eens erence ae eee } 41 64 168 | 320 | 353 
ee ET eee nS eee 1 3 23 | 22 30 








1 Exact date not specified. 

2 Dollar amounts are on a 3-percent interest basis. 
Those for 1947-55 are ‘“‘gross’’ (unadjusted for effect 
of employment and for duplication between widow's 


variation during his lifetime in the 
amount of survivor protection in 
force. 

On the assumption of a 3-percent 
interest rate (close to the net aver- 
age rate currently being earned by 
private life insurance organizations 
and payable to beneficiaries through 
participating provisions) the total 
amount of life insurance in force as 
survivor benefits under the old-age 


benefits and old-age benefits that widows may earn 
in their own right); those for 1940 are on a somewhat 
comparable basis. 


and survivors insurance system on 
January 1, 1955, is estimated to have 
been $383 billion. In this estimate 
no account is taken of the effect 
of employment on benefit receipt 
or of possible duplication between 
widow’s benefits and old-age benefits 
that widows may earn in their own 
right. Adjustment for these two fac- 
tors reduces the estimate to a net 
figure of $345 billion. Table 1 shows 


Chart 1.—Life insurance in force for hypothetical family of worker insured under old-age and survivors insurance, 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


by type of benefit 
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JANUARY 1, 1955 AT AGE 22 AND EARNS LEVEL MONTHLY 
WAGE OF $300. ON JANUARY |, 1958 HE MARRIES A 
WOMAN AGE 20 (BORN JANUARY |, 1938). 

CHILDREN ARE BORN 2 AND 5 YEARS AFTER MARRIAGE. 
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the estimated gross amount of life 
insurance in force as survivor bene- 
fits on various dates since 1940. The 
steady increase during the 15-year 
period reflects the increasing cover- 
age and benefits of the system and 
the increasing proportion of workers 
who have achieved insured status. 

At the beginning of 1955, men ac- 
counted for about 92 percent of the 
total insurance in force. While 
women accounted for only 8 percent, 
the proportion was double that be- 
fore the 1950 amendments. The 
principal reason for the increase was 
the provision in the 1950 amend- 
ments permitting the payment of 
child’s survivor benefits on the basis 
of the wage records of currently in- 
sured married women, even though 
the husband is living, working, and 
insured. 

A rough comparison of the net 
amount of life insurance in force 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system with other life in- 
surance is shown below. 


{In billions] 


oe Dicer nach eae $734 
Old-age and survivors insurance___.__ 345 
Veterans Administration programs-- 43 
U. S. Government life insurance____ 2 
National service life insurance____-_ 39 
Veterans’ special term insurance 
and service-disabled veterans’ in- 
WORGI 2555~ 2 SU dec cease 2 
Private TROUERNOE <0 cscind dens aden 346 
Ordinary, industrial, and group__-_ 334 
oo ee ee 1 
EE, pe anc ne ded 10 
Pe eee 2 


These amounts are based on a 3-per- 
cent interest rate and have been ad- 
justed for the effect of employment 
and payment of only the excess of 
the widow’s benefit over any old-age 
benefit she may earn in her own 
right. They exclude an estimated 
$10-$15 billion of life insurance in 
force as survivor benefits under the 
civil-service retirement program; 
other public retirement systems have 
perhaps $2 billion more. There is 
also a considerable amount of sur- 
vivor protection in force under pri- 
vate pension plans (mostly in the 
form of potential refunds of employ- 
ee contributions), even though their 
primary purpose is providing retire- 
ment benefits. The estimate for the 
private insurance plans does not in- 
clude death benefits under annuities. 
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It is interesting to note that the 
amount in force under old-age and 
survivors insurance is nearly equal 
to the aggregate amount in force in 
private insurance organizations. A 
substantial proportion of the latter, 
however, is under “permanent” plans, 
which provide a constant amount of 
insurance during the lifetime of the 
insured (or until attainment of a 
fixed age). In contrast, much of the 
insurance under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program is in the 
form of decreasing term insurance, 
being concentrated where it is most 
needed—at the younger ages of the 
insured workers, when they have the 
greatest number of minor children. 





State and Local Govern- 
ment Employment Under 
OASI, October 1955 * 


By the end of October 1955, an es- 
timated 14% million State and local 
government employees had been cov- 
ered under old-age and survivors in- 
surance through voluntary agree- 
ments. Coverage agreements had 
been completed with 46 States, three 
Territories, and 14 interstate instru- 
mentalities; for two of the States, 
the agreements had been so recently 
executed that current estimates of 
coverage do not reflect them. 

The full impact of the State and 
local coverage provisions of the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act will not be known for some time. 
Not only are new agreements or mod- 
ifications of agreements continually 
bringing additional employees under 
the Federal system, but the groups 
brought in are often covered retro- 
actively. Agreements negotiated any 
time before the end of 1957 may pro- 
vide, if the State wishes, for retro- 
active coverage to the beginning of 
1955. The figures as of October 1955 
thus understate the total number of 
State and local government em- 
ployees who will eventually receive 
old-age and survivors insurance wage 
credits for the fourth quarter of 1955. 





* Prepared by Dorothy McCamman, Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics, Office of 
the Commissioner, from estimates developed 
in the Division of Program Analysis, Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


The 1954 Amendment 


As a result of the 1954 amendment, 
most employees of State and local 
governments (except policemen and 
firemen covered by a State or local 
retirement plan) may be covered un- 
der old-age and survivors insurance 
if the State enters into an agreement 
with the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for this purpose. 
Under this agreement, the State con- 
sents to make the necessary reports 
and to pay the employer’s share of 
the Federal insurance contribution. 

The old law excluded from cov- 
erage under such an agreement em- 
ployees in positions covered by a 
State or local retirement system 
(other than the Wisconsin Retire- 
ment Fund) on the date the agree- 
ment was made applicable to the 
coverage groups to which they be- 
long. The 1954 law permits States to 
bring members of a State or local 
system under its coverage agreement 
if a referendum by secret written bal- 
lot is held among the system’s mem- 
bers and a majority of those eligible 
to vote cast their vote for coverage. 

A State may cover without a refer- 
endum employees who are in posi- 
tions covered by a retirement system 
but who are not eligible for member- 
ship and, before January 1, 1958, em- 
ployees not currently under a retire- 
ment system who could not have been 
covered when their coverage group 
was brought in because they had 
then been under a retirement system. 

A State may hold a referendum 
among all the members of a retire- 
ment system, or it may treat any 
political subdivision or any combina- 
tion of political subdivisions as hav- 
ing a separate retirement system. 
Each public institution of higher 
learning may also be considered as 
having a separate retirement system. 

Special provision is made for cover- 
ing under an agreement, at the option 
of the State, civilian employees of 
State national guard units and cer- 
tain inspectors of agricultural prod- 
ucts. The 1954 law also provides 
specifically for the coverage of em- 
ployees of certain educational insti- 
tutions in Utah and retroactive cov- 
erage of members of the Arizona 
Teachers’ Retirement System. 

Employees made eligible for cov- 
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lable 1.—Rough estimates of State and local government employment covered 


under old-age and survivors insuran 


ce through voluntary agreements and 


of dual coverage, by State, as of October 1955 
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Number with dual coverage * 




















Approxi- 
, mate per- 
State cent ao } Covered 
all State Previous No under 
| Number! | and local Total system previous referen- 
govern- dissolved system dum 
ment | | provisions 
employ- } 
ment ? | 
Sars ee aes ee Pe 4 1, 257, 800 26 529, 860 | 347, 640 30, 070 152, 150 
Ne eae 70, 000 90 38, 960 150 10 5 6 38, 800 
EE en ie Se oe es 27, 100 Ot 15, 920 5 8, 920 0 6 7,000 
ES Cee 20, 900 47 140 0 | 100 40 
Doe oot Naddi cba wadande 20, 700 5 520 420 100 0 
Nr eg 14, 700 28 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
| 2 ee 7, 200 11 730 0 730 | 0 
ee eee 8, 900 77 6,500 | 566,500} 0 0 
RA ea, hen Pomme (Ene ea re, Ameer ==) LN eee 
RES EE Ee 10, 700 10 100 | 0 100 0 
SS re 13, 200 15 | 1, 160 610 | 550 0 
| 
RE Ts We Ee 15, 600 | 74 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
EE 6, 700 3 110 90 | 20 | 0 
| EE EE 47,700 | 4) 15, 500 0 | 0 5 15, 500 
Iowa......- A Sie See 82, 400 91 79,000 | 5878, 930 | 70 0 
ple ths tot ot Ro Eds ! 54, 100 7s 24, 100 6, 590 250 § 17, 260 
EEE aA eee 37, 200 56 280 | 0 | 0 280 
Seer eerae 13, 800 15 7, 100 | 1, 400 5, 700 0 
_. Bie EES St a 5, 300 17 260 | 0 | 0 | 260 
0 Ee een 4, 906 7 410 0 | 410 0 
ee een 200 (3 0 0 | 0 0 
| | 
a } 16, 100 7 3, 260 0 | 190 | 3, 070 
RE SR TESTS ANS RR! Re ee (iis iced De oceetars eS eee Res 
0 a er eae 47, 200 83 40, 000 | 6 20, 000 | 5 20, 000 | 0 
a 64, 000 59 600 0 | 600 0 
Rae ae ee 600 2 0 0 | 0} 0 
ee 26, 800 52 4, 690 920 | 0 | 3, 770 
EEE aa es 300 4 0 0 | 0 | 0 
New Hampshire. _...........--- 4, 400 21 | 300 0 | 0 | 300 
sei EERE = 89, 000 60 72, 500 | 5 72, 500 | 0 0 
J ey ae errr BA ath Seti ce les heks 5 aeete ene oe fl isebete nak A eda! Figtrk  . e 
| 
Re SE | 2, 500 | 15 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
North Cerolina__..............- 12, 400 | 11 0 | 0 0 | 0 
Se Geeeri ie ic Rt tetae Seee (pee een Benen eee Bs 2 ee ere. 
Se Ee RS ORs eee ee |e ere Pod stata PPANS ere ee | See 
Se eee 34, 300 | 45 2,410 10 | 0 | 2, 400 
ip aniiiiseaatee anaes ca 53, 600 | 04 48,150 | 56 44,000 | 0 | 4, 150 
Oh a ee ee 27, 300 ll 2, 520 1, 290 | 1, 230 | 0 
_ . )  * esas: 8, 900 39 2, 500 0 | 0 | . 500 
South Carolina. _.._...........-| 55, 500 94 52, 200 0 | 0 5 6 52, 200 
a ae 21, 800 | 86 <.  R Ee anos Seeyaeeey Ss | (22) 
| | | 
SNES 25.5 ook on 18, 300 | 21 0 0 | 0 | 0 
EE Es 33, 400 | 15 4, 620 0 | 0 | 4, 620 
i MSS eee ee 26, 800 | 93 | 11,770 611,770 | 0 | 0 
OO eae eae a 3, 200 25 1 0 | 10 | 0 
ae re eet I: nc I nt 89, 000 93 50,540 | 5&8 50,540 0 (2) 
I 8, 700 9 0 0 0) 0 
OO SS ae eee 19, 800 39 0 0 | 0 0 
be, SEE TES SES 39, 900 33 35,000 | § 13 35,000 | 0 | 0 
Sa a ee ae 12, 400 100 8, 000 568,000 | 0 | 0 








! Current estimate of employment for which cov- 
erage has been approved, regardless of effective dates. 
Includes, in addition to employment shown in wage 
reports, data on employees recently covered but not 
yet represented in tabulated wage reports. 

2 Approximate percent of all State and local gov- 
ernment employment (other than that under com- 
pulsory old-age and survivors insurance coverage) 
that is actually covered. Based on data from the 
Bureau of the Census for total State and local gov- 
ernment employment as of October 1954 (latest 
available). 

* Based on estimates furnished by the State or 
made by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance at the time the groups were brought under 
old-age and survivors insurance rather than on wage 
reports. (Employees with dual coverage are not 
identified in wage reports.) Some retirement sys- 
tems, particularly the smaller ones, may not be 
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included because States are not required to report 
information of this type. 

* Includes 300 employees of interstate instrument- 
alities not distributed by State. 

5 Includes State Nee on. ro 

6 Includes public schoo] teachers. 

7 Not included in statutory definition of State for 
purposes of agreement. 

8 Less than 50 employees or less than 0.5 percent. 

® Agreement not executed until Aug. 29, 1955. 

1 Agreement not executed until Sept. 29, 1955. 

1! No agreement. 

12 Some coverage under the referendum provisions, 
but no estimate of number covered is available. 

‘3 Special Federal legislation made dissolution of 
previous system unnecessary. 


Source: Estimates by Division of Program Analy- 
sis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


erage by the 1954 amendments could 
not, in general, be covered before 
January 1, 1955. Coverage may be 
made retroactive to the beginning of 
1955 for employees coming under the 
State agreement at any time in 1955, 
1956, or 1957. This provision avoids 
penalizing employees in States where 
legislative action cannot be com- 
pleted until 1957. 


Coverage Estimates 


The estimate of 114 million State 
and local government employees cov- 
ered as of October 1955 represents 
employment for which coverage has 
been approved, regardless of the 
effective date. It includes an estimate 
of the number of employees recently 
covered but not yet included in 
tabulated wage reports. Although 
employment figures derived from 
wage reports are more complete and 
accurate in the long run, they con- 
sistently understate current coverage 
levels because of the time required 
for preparation and processing of the 
first reports for new coverage groups. 

The current estimate is more than 
a quarter of a million higher than 
the estimated number covered at the 
end of 1954. It represents approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of State and local government 
employees to whom the voluntary 
coverage provisions apply. This ap- 
proximate percentage, shown in 
table 1 for each State, is subject to 
a number of qualifications, includ- 
ing the major one of being based 
on data on total employment for 
one year and on covered employment 
for a year later. Data from the 
Bureau of the Census on employment 
by type of government are collected 
only for October of each year and 
are not published until the follow- 
ing spring; hence, the current esti- 
mate relates coverage in October 
1955 to employment in October 1954. 

Of the estimated 114 million cov- 
ered employees, somewhat more than 
a fourth are State employees, 22 
percent are county employees, and 
the remaining half are employed by 
local governments—cities, townships, 
independent school districts, other 
special purpose districts, and all 
other political subdivisions and in- 
strumentalities that are not State 
or county governments. 


Social Security 
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The coverage is appreciably more 
complete for county government em- 
ployees than for those employed by 
other types of government. The 
rough ratios indicate that 46 per- 
cent of all county employees but only 
26 percent of State employees and 20 
percent of local employees are cur- 
rently covered. In each of 16 States, 
90 percent or more of all county 
employment is covered. In only 14 
States are as many as 40 percent 
of the local employees covered. 

The following tabulation shows the 
number of States by the approximate 
percentage of employment covered, 
separately for total employment and 
each type of government: 


Number of States 


Approuimate  [(-——————-—— 
percent of } . . 
employment | Type of government 


covered |} Total |— 
| 





| 
| State eae Local 





None or un- | 
known....__-| 4 
Less than 20____- 17 | 
‘ 


_ 
a 
ns 

—— 


Senter SR eae 
8 ori 





80 Or more_-_--_-_-- 10 | 1 
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! Rhode Island has no county governments. 


Dual Coverage 


It has been roughly estimated that, 
by the end of October 1955, there 
were 530,000 employees covered un- 
der both old-age and survivors in- 
surance and a State or local retire- 
ment system. The group with dual 
coverage represented more than two- 
fifths of the total with old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage. 

An estimated 348,000 had this dual 
coverage as a result of the dissolu- 
tion of a previous retirement system 
and its reinstatement after old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage was 
secured—procedures necessary before 
the 1954 amendments. The States 
accounting for the bulk of this type 
of dual coverage were Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, Oregon, and Vir- 
ginia (the first State to achieve dual 
coverage through this method). Al- 
though Wisconsin is included as hav- 
ing dual coverage through temporary 
dissolution of its system, special 
Federal legislation made it unneces- 
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sary for the Wisconsin Retirement 
Fund to resort to this device. 

A small group (estimated at 
30,000—two-thirds of whom were 
Mississippi State employees) had 
had no previous protection but were 
brought under a new retirement 
system after they had been covered 
under old-age and survivors in- 
surance. 

An estimated total of 152,000 had 
already obtained dual coverage by 
October 1955 under the referendum 
provisions of the 1954 amendments. 
States contributing sizable numbers 
to this total were Alabama and South 
Carolina (in each of which the 
referendum provision had been used 
to bring in State employees and pub- 
lic school teachers as well as local 
nonschool employees), Indiana, and 
Kansas. 

Not reflected in the estimates of 
table 1 is the dual coverage to be 
expected from favorable referendums 
held before the end of October on 
which agreements had not been 
executed. Such referendums included 
those held in Texas earlier this year 
as well as the following held in 
October: the Michigan State Em- 
ployees Retirement System, with a 
membership of more than 23,000; 
the North Carolina Teachers and 
State Employees Retirement System, 
with 65,000 members; the North Caro- 
lina Local Governmental Employees 
Retirement System, with 8,000 mem- 
bers; and the New Jersey Teachers 
Pension and Annuity Fund, with 
more than 36,000 members. 





Recent Publications™ 


Social Security Administration 


BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS. 
1954 Report of Operations. 20th 


* Prepared in the Library, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Orders for 
items listed should be directed to pub- 
lishers and booksellers; Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 25, D. C. 


1 American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees (A.F.of L.), De- 
partment of Civil Service, OASI: A Compila- 
tion of State and Territorial Enactments for 
the Uses of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
for Public Employees, and of Actions by 
Referenda, Nov. 1, 1955. 


Anniversary. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 32 pp. 30 
cents. 

BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
InsuraNCcE. Handbook of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Statistics: 
Employment, Wages, and Insurance 
Status of Workers in Covered Em- 
ployment, 1951-52. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 290 
pp. $1.75. 

BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE. DIVISION OF PROGRAM 
AnaLysis. State and Local Gov- 
ernment Employment Covered by 
OASI Under Section 218 of the So- 
cial Security Act. Baltimore: The 
Bureau, Oct. 1955. 20 pp. Pro- 
cessed. 

A e@uarterly' statistical report. 
Limited free distribution; apply to 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Baltimore 2, Md. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Characteristics of Families Receiv- 
ing Aid to Dependent Children, 
November 1953. Washington: The 
Bureau, 1955. 37 pp. Processed. 
A biennial release. Limited free 

distribution; apply to the Bureau of 

Public Assistance, Social Security Ad- 

ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. DI- 
VISION OF ‘TECHNICAL TRAINING. 
Current Practices in Staff Train- 
ing; Illustrations From State Pub- 
lic Assistance Agencies: IX—Staff 
Participation in the Evaluation of 
Policy on Case Recording. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1955. 98 pp. 50 cents. 

A sequel to Process in the Develop- 
ment and Teaching of a Policy on 
Case Recording. 

MEDICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE. Re- 
port and Recommendations on the 
Administration of the OASI Dis- 
ability Freeze Provision: Preserva- 
tion of Rights of Individuals with 
Extended Total Disability—Social 
Security Amendments of 1954. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1955. 10 pp. 

A report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to advise the Social Security 
Administration on the medical as- 
pects of administering the disability 
freeze provision in old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 


General 


BakKER, ALTON W. Personnel Manage- 
ment in Small Plants: A Study of 
Small Manufacturing Establish- 
ments in Ohio. Columbus: Ohio 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-55 


[In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 5, 1956] 
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| | Retirement, disability, and survivor programs programs 
| os | Temporary 
| Monthly retirement and Survivor benefits | disability | 
disability benefits benefits ® 
| eae ane -_ re ac = eee a Rail- 
Yearand | Total . 7 | Fi 
month _— 7 Monthly Lump-sum 7 Rail- |... | Veterans’ na 
| Rail- Civil | | road | State | “legis. | Ploy: 
| Social _ Serv- Veter- | | | | Unem-| laws” | lation 12 | Ment 
| | Secu- _ ice | ans Ad- | gooiay | Rail- | Civil | yetor- | social | State | ploy- | | Insur- 
| | ity | . at "| Com- | minis- | ‘2° u- |road |Service| 515 ad-| Secu- | laws © | ment | ance 
in “T= mis- | tration? | "C4 |Retire-| Com- aw) See” | Other ® | Insur- Act 
| | Act sion 2? | | Bey, ment | mis- ae at | ance 
| Act 4 | o~ 2 | tration’! Act | + 
| | | | Act § | sion ? | Act 
| Number of beneficiaries ae, 

1954 | | | | | | | | | | 
November. ...|.........-. | 4, 833. 5] 401.0) 215.1) 2,623.8) 1,964.0) 175.6) 64.1) 1,129.1 38.9 10.4 36. 6) 37.3] = 1, 223.1] 72.9} 112.4 
mecember.......|....<.5<-. | 4,897. 5) 403. 2 216. 2,631.0) 1,988.9; 182. 7) 64. 8} 1, 127.6 43.8 11.3 37. 0} 36. 2 1, 365. 1) 87. 1) 133.6 

| | | | 

1955 | | | | | | | | 
January ....-- | LEO 4, 965. 3 404. 9 217.8) 2,635.1) 2,002.1) 186.7) 65. 5) (33) 40.0 11.0 36. 6 40.2) 1,670. 3) 105.6; 140.7 
February --___- ISDE | 5,070.2 405.9} 219.5) 2,637.8) 2,015.7] 189.0) 66.4) — (*%) | 38.7 11.1 37.0/ 30.6| 1, 693. 8) 111.2} 122.0 
OO eae De ih Sle ee 5, 169. 9) 410.3 220.7) 2, 642.7) 2,030.9) 190.8) 67.5) 1,146.0 44.0 15. 2 40. 2 30.5) 1, 600. 2) 106.9; 111.0 
eee jiteohius 5, 275. 5 412.3 222.0) 2,651.3) 2,054. 9) 192.9) 68.2! (13) | 51.1 12.7 37.4 26.7 1, 345. 1) 86.3) 100.0 
| eee | ites | 5,370. 0) 414.2 223. 4 2, 659.8) 2,077.1) 194. 9| 69.0) (138) | 51.7 12.5 36. 2! 25. 8 1, 136. 0} 66. 1 54.5 
Sa Boe os Soe | §,462.3 416.3 224.9) 2,668.8) 2,101.2) 196.5) 70. 7| 1, 154. 2 56. 5 12.4 39. 3) 25. 5 1, 056. 2) 63.8) 31.6 
eee ee Se | 5,527.8 417.6; 225.8} 2,675.6] 2,115.4) 197.2) 70.8} (33) | 44.0 11.7 35. 5 22.3 923. 8) 67.6) 23.3 
__., MEE See eee 5, 591.3 418.4 227.8); 2,682. 7} 2, 133.2) 197.9 71. 5) (33) 50 8 12.1 37. 0} 37. 5} 838. 7 69. 9 31.2 
ES eS 5, 646. 3) 419.7 229.8 2, 688. 6) 2,150.0! 198. 8! 71.9; 1,155.8 48.0 12.0 36. 4 36. 8} 763. 2 61.8 29.6 
| aa, BR | 5,703.9! 422.0 231.3 2, 695. 2) 2,151.6) 202.1) 73.1) (3) | 48.3 12. 2| 36. 2 33. 8} 672. 4) 42. 2| 27.3 
en (eee aa | 5,747.7] 424.5) 231. 8) 2,700.8 2,154.2) 204.6) 73. . (13) 46.1 12.4 35 4 37. 5) 685. 3) 39. 6 33.6 

| | | | | | i 
Amount of benefits '4 

___ See. $1, 183,462) $17, 150) $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851) $6,371) $1, 448) -_---_- $105, 695) $11, 833) $12, 267;_........)-..--.-- $518, 700 -..--|$15, 961 
ne 1, 079, 648) 51,169) 119,912) 64,933 320, 561; 23,644) 1,559)_...._- Bol. S ° W282 ee eee rine he ece) EE EE | 14, 534 
_ ae 1, 124, 351 76, 147| 122,806; 68,115) 325,265) 39,523) 1, 603)...._-- ee eS. LE ee eee i ee ee 6, 268 
_,, MERE 914, 553 92,943) 125,795) 72,961 331,350) 55,152} 1, 704/.....-- | 116,133) 17,843) 17, 255) Se, Bo7i.....<.. 8, 91é 

ae 1, 109, 673} | 113,487| 129,707) 77, 193| 456,279] 73,451) 1, 765)..----- | 144,302} 22,034) 19, 238) 5, 035) .......- 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
|, 2, 051, 694 148,107; 137,140, 83, 874! 7,830} 99,651) 1, 772/....--- ; 254,238; 26,127) 23, 431) 4, 669)........ | 445, 866 126, 630) 2, 359 
a, SED: 5, 140, 174 222,320) 149,188) 94,585) 1, 268, 984 oA an yd 333, 640; 27,851) 30,610 a | 1,094, 850) 1, 743,718) 39, 91¢ 

RR heciee sen 4, 684, 287,554) 177,053) 106,876) 1,676,029) 149,179) 19, 283 | bonne | 382,515} 29,460) 33,115) 26,024) $11, 368 776,165, 970,542) 39, 401 
., ae 4, 490, 297 352,022) 208, 642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 171,837) 36,011 $918) 413,912) 32,315, 32,140 35, 592! 30, 843) 793, 265 510, 167) 28, 599 
no A ee 5, 672, 234 437,420) 240,893) 158,973) 1, 692,215) 196, 586) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31, 771) 59,066! 30, 103) 1, 737, 279 430, 194/103, 596 
on ee 5, 286, 651, 254, 240| 175, 787| 1, 732, 208} 276,945) 43,884) 8, 491,579) 32,740) 33, 578| 89,259) 28,099) 1,373, 426 34, 653! 59, 804 
| ExSeentites 5, 651, 701; 1,321,061) 268, 733) 196, 529) 1,647,938) 506,803) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398) 57,337) 33,356) 147, 846| 26, 297 840, 411) 2, 234) 20, 217 
ee ae 6, 452, 902) 1) 539,327] 361,200) 225, 120| 1,722, 225) 591, 504) 74, 085) 19, 572, 983| 63,298] 37,251] 167,665] 34,689, 998, 237 3, 539) 41, 793 
oo 7, 539, 541) 2,175,311) 374,112) 269,300! 1, 840, 437| 743, 536) 83,319) 27,325) 613,475) 87,451) 43,377) 186,145) 45, 150 962, 221) 41,698) 46, 684 
SE 9, 645, 507) 2, 697,982) 428, 900) 298, 126) 1,921,380) 879, 952) 93, 201) 32,530} 628, 801) 92,229) 41,480) 190,133) 49,173) 2,026, 866 107, 666/157, 088 

| } 

1954 | | | | 
November--_- 804,303) 253, 509 33,681} 25, 727 168, 430) 80, 7 8,308} 2,876, 55,849) 7, 449) 2, 900; 4,626) 5,502 132, O89 7, 523} 15, 132 
December..--- 839,014] 257,516} 33,883) 25,977] 169,325] 81,826] 8,714) 2,933] 56, 427| 8,486| 3,225) 4, 890| 5,460 153. 050) 9, 381| 17,921 

1955 | | | | | | 
January._.___- 862,000] 262,404) 34,019) 26,180] 168,508] 82,414) 8,935] 2,972) 56,608) 7,834) 3,434) 4,412) 5,070, 170,882) —-10, 199] 18,129 
February ----- 859, 851 270, 106 34,140) 26,320 168,451} 83,115) 9,061) 2,988 56, 770 7,467) = 3, 137 4, 241 3, 859 165, 469) 10, 235) 14, 492 
March. ._...-- 889, 820 277, 284 34, 556) 26, 627 170, 656} 83,953) 9,163] 3,068 57, 325 8,646) 4, 314) 5,307) 4, 368) 178, 762) 11,338) 14, 453 
| ee 851, 079 284, 465 34,745) 26, 808 170, 765) 85,177) 9,282) 3,085 57,647) 10,210) 3,792 4, 499 3, 592 135, 779) &, 423 | 12, 810 
ee 834,390} 290,578) 34,967) 26, 964 171, 438) 86,287) 9,397) 3,128) 57,961| 10, 248) 3, 773| 4, 574 3, 625 117, 402) 6,739) 7,309 
i Ee ee 828, 655: 296, 522 35, 167} 27,043 171, 267; 87,503) 9,497) 3,153 56,488) 11,244) 3, 464! 4, 974 3, 397| 108, 861) 6,607) 3, 468 
ae 814,855) 300,999; 35,293) 27,162) 172,265) 88,413] 9, 551| 3,185] 57,885) 9,024) 3, 195) 4, 307 2, 818 91, 602) 6, 764) 2,392 
ae 828, 865 305, 302 35, 359; 27, 582 172, 508} 89,431) 9, 607| 3, 253 57, 967] 10,176; 3,327) 4, 921 5, 185! 92, 834) 7,682) 3,731 
September- ---! 821, 706 308, 860 36, 521) 27, 767 171,660} 90,344) 9,827) 3,283] 57,682) 9,612) 3, 299) 4, 624 5, 064 83, 169) 6,528) 3, 466 
October. -_....- 816, 171 312,861; 36,729) 30,832) 172,845) 91,099) 10,000) 3, 703 58,080} 9,719 3, 443) 4, 395 4, 803 70, 091} 4, 243) 3,328 
November- -_- §25, 281 316.059! 36,953) 31,135! 172,208! 91,803! 10,146 3, 759! 57, 866! 9, 304 3, 570) 4,569! 5, 184! 74, 676) 4,132! 3,917 





1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- and under the railroad programs, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali” 





band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and ad- 
justed quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, and child’s 
estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Febru- 
ary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- 
mated basis. 

® First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
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widower’s, parent’s, benefits; partly 


fornia and hospital, surgical, and medical benefits in New York; also excludes 
private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, re- 
adjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

13 Not available. 

14 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, 
disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Ad. 
justed on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1953-55 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | 


Unemployment insurance 














| : 
op ‘ 
Period Federal Federal — | Stateun- | Federal i ea ad -_ 
insurance civil-service and their | employment | unemployment pam oe so 
| contributions ! | contributions ? employees | contributions 3 taxes 4 contributions 5 
| | | | 
= | | | 
Fiscal year: | } | 
| Se ee eee a eee $4, 589, 182 | $464, 363 | $603, 042 | $1, 246, 230 | $285, 135 | 27, 656 
A A RR RE nS IO A REN ek 5, 087, 154 | 469, 856 600, 106 | 1, 142, 009 | 279, 986 | 23,72 
5 months ended: 
Me en ee eS ee | 1, 574, 444 178, 575 284, 061 | 679, 914 | 37, 516 | 7, 181 
See ea eee 1, 968, 171 | 198, 223 258, 146 | 572, 053 | 39, 872 | 6, 974 
ee ee a eee ee Oe ee ae (?) 470, 270 | 263, 029 638, 043 36, 785 | 8, 315 
| } | 
1954 i 
} | 
ee a eee nee ee 571, 621 35, 945 | 94, 343 165, 102 | 15, 660 | 1, 084 
SE Sa IEEE GEE SE AE EIA, TS 332, 185 45, 589 64, 242 | 11, 560 | 90 4, 936 
IN DOS as racdctuasenléscuuce eetneed Benen. ees ess 114, 438 | 23, 697 16, 509 63, 526 | 30, 902 | —77 
February..-......- oi lee) evcncanilp ik oak us ein ils dig ew ah agen a aaa antec an iesiniaal 274, 568 33, 726 63, 716 120, 179 | 167, 245 991 
562, 399 | 39, 872 | 46, 374 | 7, 580 | 19, 792 5, 349 
317, 541 | 37, 491 | 19, 796 | 128, 198 4, 488 42 
814, 133 | 45, 501 | 79, 650 232, 027 | 14, 896 | 985 
703, 719 | 45, 755 51, 673 | 6, 886 | 2, 701 | 4, 522 
217, 239 8 275, 775 | 15, 484 | 116, 423 | 2, 433 | 120 
[ee ae eee ee eS eS eee 923, 619 | 55, 204 | 84, 970 | 242, 213 | 15, 714 | 3, 554 
ON ii onan) nnd a5 ed dccndh kalba eee aa eed ead Dee ee 519, 117 | 42, 754 59, 775 7, 065 770 | 2, 399 
| eee err eat ee eee ee re 221, 517 | 47,817 18,031 | 87, 766 | 3, 855 204 
LS ee Sameer SEAS} Te Se (7) 48, 721 84, 769 | 184, 576 | 14, 014 2, 038 








1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 
estimated basis. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
ct 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment contributions, month!y data and _ fiscal- 
year totals as shown in the Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the 
U. S. Government for the Period from July 1, 1954 through June 30, 1955. 

7 Not available. 

8 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of the U. S. Treasury and other Treasury reports, 
unless otherwise noted. 





funds. Data reported by State agencies. 





PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 5) 
social problems all at once. Leave 
some problems for your children to 
work on.” We can move more quickly 
now that we have built the founda- 
tions of a sound program. Neverthe- 
less, the problem of determining 
which proposals shall be given prior- 
ity will involve statesmanship and 
judgment of the highest order. 


Changing Role of Public 
Welfare 


Just as the role of public welfare 
has changed during the past 2 dec- 
ades, so it is reasonable to assume 
that the role of public welfare will 
change in the years ahead. A few of 
the probable lines of future develop- 
ments may be summarized. 

1. Public assistance more and 
more will assume its true role as a 
supplement to—and not a substitute 
for—basic income-maintenance pro- 
grams, public and private. 

2. The service component, includ- 


Bulletin, February 1956 


ing but not limited to prevention and 
rehabilitation, will become more sig- 
nificant in terms of personnel, ex- 
penditures, and effectiveness. 

3. Medical care will become a more 
important factor in the total program 
and will bring with it new adminis- 
trative relationships and new prob- 
lems of financial accounting as the 
costs of medical care continue to 
mount. 

4. Aid to dependent children, with 
all its complex problems, will become 
the largest single category of public 
assistance in terms of number of 
recipients, while old-age assistance 
will begin to take a secondary role. 

5. A larger and larger proportion 
of the total old-age assistance case- 
load will be receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance concurrently. The 
proportion may rise from 20 percent 
at the present time to 50 percent by 
1965 and 66 percent by 1980. 

6. If medical and nursing care con- 
tinues to be a responsibility of the 
welfare program, average monthly 


payments under old-age assistance 
are most likely to continue to rise. 

7. Unless there are major changes 
in existing programs, the number of 
needy persons receiving public as- 
sistance because of disability is likely 
to continue to increase as our popu- 
lation grows and the number of per- 
sons in the middle and older age 
groups increases. 

8. Expenditures for child welfare 
services are likely to continue to rise 
as the child population increases and 
standards of service are raised. 

9. Public welfare departments will 
assume a more prominent role in 
providing services for the aged and 
for the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency. 

10. The competition for trained 
staff in public welfare agencies will 
become increasingly more severe, re- 
quiring an increase in salaries and 
the expenditure of additional funds 
for educational leave, aid to schools, 
and off-the-job training. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-55 
{In thousands] 





| Receipts 


Expenditures | Assets 





























| 
| | | | 
Period ee oT Net total of Unexpended | 
“tion income | Interest Benefit Administrative U. 8. Govern- balance | Total assets at 
received 2 payments expenses ? ment securities at end of end of period 
and transfers ! j 
acquired ¢ period 
Cumulative, January 1937-Octo- 
5 ERR ae $37, 517, 088 $3, 465, 134 $18, 806, 502 $866, 622 $20, 786, 981 $522, 116 $21, 309, 097 
*iscal year: 

SE Sie ake 4, 589, 182 450, 504 3, 275, 556 88, 636 1, 522, 270 702, 752 20, 042, 615 

a i ae 5, 087, 154 447, 580 4, 333, 147 103, 202 1, 240, 627 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
4 months ended: 

Lo 1, 176, 093 25, 735 1, 027, 024 27, 683 261, 036 434, 847 18, 513, 476 

October 1954_.......-...------- 1, 396, 550 35, 492 1, 253, 516 29, 272 278, 859 573, 147 20, 191, 869 

co 1, 881, 493 42, 225 1, 714, 504 41,117 206, 490 522, 116 21, 309, 097 

1954 
I i ee gis 189, 170 14, 995 349, 564 7, 682 — 24, 059 5738, 147 20, 191, 869 
| SS aa ee iS ee ae 345, 053 5, es eee 789, 763 20, 408, 486 
Oe eee: 332, 185 198, 622 355, 015 &, 484 243, 797 713, 275 20, 575, 795 
1955 

OS ee Ok Ses ee hee 114, 438 764 361, 216 8, 323 —113, 430 572, 368 20, 321, 458 
ERE Seo ee 274, 568 2, 186 373, 339 8, 856 — 122, 944 589, 870 20, 216, 016 
| 5 a 562, 399 13, 366 390, 013 8, 853 211, 562 555, 207 20, 392, 915 
a ee ed 317, 541 17, 825 407, 445 8, 823 — 205, 664 679, 969 20, 312, 013 
| A 814, 133 | 4, 083 419, 844 11, 561 412, 200 654, 579 20, 698, 823 
_ SSE eto Se: 703, 719 | 175, 243 427, 705 9, 079 536, 246 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
| (ae 217, 239 | 77, 439 423, 430 11, 131 266, 104 84, 524 | 20, 931, 119 
|| Se 923, 619 | 1, 330 428, 390 10, 241 438, 002 132, 840 | 21, 417, 437 
Se Seri eel eee 519, 117 | 15, 330 428, 522 9, 976 — 269, 558 498, 347 | 21, 513, 386 
Ee ee ee 221, 517 | 18, 127 434, 163 9, 770 — 228, 059 522, 116 21, 309, 097 





1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veter- 
ans’ survivors. Includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the General 
Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for employees who 
paid contributions on more than $3,600 a year (through working for more than 
1 employer)—$51 million in September 1954 for 1953 taxes, $40.5 million in Sep- 
tember 1953 for 1952 taxes, and $33 million in December 1952 for 1951 taxes. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951. See footnote 7. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans 
and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., lst sess. 


4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Beginning April 1955, the two Treasury account items of the trust fund called 
“cash with disbursing officer’ and ‘‘credit of fund account”’ were consolidated 
into a single item. For separate detail through March 1955, see earlier issues of 
the Bulletin. 

6 Cumulative totals, fiscal year 1954-55 totals, and June 1955 data revised to 
correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and E-rpenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment for the Period from July 1, 1954 through June 30, 1955. 

7 Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in 
July 1955 on $330.6 million for the fiscal year 1954-55—on the estimated amount 
that would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same 
position it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad em - 
ployment had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Evpenditures of the U. S. Government 
and unpublished Treasury report. 


Table 4.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the month, 
by type of benefit and by month, November 1954-November 1955, and monthly benefits awarded, November 1955 
{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 16, 1955] 
























































Wife’s or . Widow’s or sia ™ . 
Total Old-age husband's Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number; Amount} Number} Amount|Number | Amount!|Number |Amount | Number |Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of 
month: 
1954 
November.......-- 6, 797, 487| $334, 211.1) 3,724,061) $219, 730. 2)1, 004, 429/$31, 841. 8/1, 148, 526/$40, 492.4) 626, 590/$29, 017.6) 268, 902|$11,945.6) 24,979) $1, 183.6 
December-.....--- 6, 886, 480} 339, 342.0] 3,775,134) 223, 271. 8/1, 015, 892} 32, 270. 6|1, 160, 770] 40, 996.4! 638,091] 29,525.7| 271,536] 12,088.9) 25,057) 1,188.6 
| 
1955 
+ nes 6, 967,323) 344,818.5| 3,827,395) 227, 503. 1/1, 030, 371) 32, 894. 4|1, 168, 789] 41,346.7| 644,969) 29,857.2| 270,624) 12,021.1 25,175) 1,196.1 
PeMuny.........- 7, 085, 880} 353, 221.5) 3,907,599] 234, 133. 9/1, 053, 787) 33, 912. 7/1, 176, 213) 41,711.8| 653,468) 30,290.2} 269,601) 11,973.7) 25,212} 1,199.2 
eae 7, 200,805) 361, 237.0) 3,984,511) 240, 345. 9/1, 075, 282} 34, 828. 1/1, 182, 866! 42, 067.8) 662,406) 30,746.1) 270,486) 12,046.3) 25,254) 1,202.7 
AS) ee 7, 330, 359) 369,642.2) 4,066,731) 246, 611. 0/1, 096, 539) 35, 682. 7|1, 195, 455} 42, 633.9] 672,480) 31, 262.8) 273,805) 12,243.1; 25,349) 1,208.8 
| EN Pe (eee 7, 447, 147| 376,864.8) 4,141,128) 251,975. 0)1, 114, 351] 36, 368. 4/1, 208, 120) 43,176.2) 680,955) 31,693.0) 277,129) 12,435.8| 25,464) 1,216.4 
SS eee 7, 563,519} 384,025.2) 4,214,776) 257, 230. 1/1, 131, 262) 37, 011. 2/1, 220, 855) 43, 730.4| 689,774) 32,150.0) 281, 231 12, 677. 4, 25,621) 1,226.1 
Ps coed 7, 643, 250} 389,411.2) 4, 266,655) 261, 174. 6)1, 143, 796} 37, 510. 6/1, 228, 209] 44, 101.1) 695,011) 32, 532.5) 283,929) 12,858.1; 25,650) 1, 234.4 
NS eens 5. 7, 724, 551) 394, 733.0) 4,318,020) 264, 992. 2/1, 154, 962) 37, 962. 6/1, 237, 185) 44, 549.4) 702, 645) 32, 984.3) 286, 008) 13,002.3) 25,731) 1, 242.2 
September__......- 7, 796, 310} 399, 203.8) 4,361,542) 268, 118. 5/1, 165, 314] 38, 363. 5/1, 246, 578) 45,010.0; 710,193) 33,401.7| 286, 813} 13, 058.6) 25,870) 1, 251.6 
EE re 7, 855, 522} 403,960.0) 4,406,750) 271, 652. 1/1, 176, 724) 38, 801. 8/1, 257, 568) 45, 537.5) 700,631) 33,550.9| 288,455) 13, 167.5) 25,394) 1,250.1 
Novem ber.......-- 7,901,917) 407, 861.9) 4,441,542! 274, 499. 2/1, 184, 794) 39, 126. 0/1, 266, 991) 45,985.1) 693, 498) 33,729.7| 290,039) 13, 272.3) 25,053) 1,249.5 
| | 
Monthly _ benefits | 
awarded in No- | | 
vember 1955... .- 114, - 6, 323. 3] 58, 862 4,004.6) 18,962 661.2} 18,989 723.0) 11,765 589. 9 6, 112 327. 7) 306 16.9 
' | ! 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
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Table 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, November 1955 ! 

































































Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims 2 ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims Average 
weekly 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment ¢ Total unemployment insured 
Region and State place- unem- 
ments ployment 
Total | W + | Total Ww Average — 
ota: omen ota omen Weeks = weekly Weeks Average State . 
compen- aid ® | Humber of | compen- weekly |Programs 
sated I benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
WO aks cevkanasdccs 503, 814 937, 207 322,109 | 3,805,230 | 1,561,159 | 3,015,456 |$74, 676, 486 685,331 | 2,714, 603 $25. 84 6 863, 434 
Region I: 
Connecticut -........-. 8, 756 10, 822 5, 425 60, 240 32, 608 53,854 | 1,490, 140 12, 240 49, 135 28. 96 12, 550 
; eae 2, 000 7, 579 3, 420 34, 356 19, 815 27, 205 512, 798 6, 183 23, 19. 81 7, 858 
Massachusetts_..------ 17, 494 , 353 15, 605 130, 433 62, 153 110,447 | 2,635, 185 25, 102 95, 959 24. 83 29, 398. 
New Hampshire... --- 1,411 3, 859 2, 020 22, 363 13, 791 19, 040 377, 680 4, 327 15, 449 21.72 4. 985 
Rhode Island_..._.--. 1, 803 7, 524 3, 956 31, 285 16, 030 28, 513 643, 181 6, 480 25, 481 23.77 7, 049 
. verment EE Se 1, 210 1, 492 803 | 6, 309 3, 721 5, 080 110, 77 1, 155 4, 496 23. 08 1, 385 
egion II: 
New Jersey.....-.----- 9, 931 50, 440 , 640 234, 248 122, 948 217,092 | 6, 100, 769 49, 339 190, 155 29. 15 51, 761 
New York........- anes 67, 036 180, 515 81, 410 564, 752 249, 056 465, 632 | 12, 591, 201 105, 825 401, 461 29. 04 129, 567 
Puerto Rico__.......-- 2, 596 168 32 1,949 435 1,073 25, 824 244 ; 3 py 
Virgin Islands......... 293 5 0 5 0 § 150 1 SGP €:~..6.-5.65 
Region III: 
oo 816 1, 124 225 4, 849 2, 074 3, 941 98, 341 896 3, 717 25. 63 1,110 
District of Columbia... 3, 604 2, 818 740 15, 238 | 7, 382 12, 787 326, 519 2, 906 12, 511 25. 67 2, 646 
Maryland. ...........- 6, 066 10, 068 3, 220 | 35, 172 12, 404 31, 990 772, 584 7, 270 29, 031 24. 97 8, 242 
North Carolina_...__-- 12, 865 17, 855 9, 339 | 76, 917 41, 744 68,701 | 1,161, 133 15, 614 64, 017 17. 30 18, 441 
Pennsylvania._....__-- 21, 120 7, 363 30, 357 463, 630 165, 131 381, 753 | 10,174,974 86, 762 348, 926 27. 76 104, 7: 
Sa | 6, 7 8, 303 3, 225 30, 073 12, 474 23, 413 460, 736 5, 321 22, 256 20. 09 6, 953. 
‘ West Veeinis eee 2, 517 6, 785 1, 087 36, 731 8, 436 27, 010 546, 622 6, 139 24, 851 20. 88 8, 453 
Region IV: } 
eee | 7, 575 10, 174 1,916 52, 459 14, 232 36,619 | 689, 081 8, 322 35, 583 18. 96 11,815 
i ae 18, 549 10, 453 3, 138 59, 182 | 26, 87 40,148 | 800, 707 9, 125 37, 306 20. 45 13, 058 
Sree | 10, 119 | 11,915 4, 857 | 67, 115 | 35, 295 50,848 | 973, 695 11, 556 47, 639 19. 58 14, 535 
Mississippi... ........- 6,907 | 7, 022 1, 922 | 28, 905 10, 659 18,421 | 347, 507 4, 187 16, 630 19. 68 6, 941 
South Carolina_....._- 6,801 | 7, 054 2,471 | 36, 068 16, 467 28, 843 | 580, 471 6, 555 27, 026 20. 48 8, 473 
, Femmegee ee eee | 9, 153 | 15, 471 5,260 | 114, 843 49, 059 88,636 | 1, 759, 937 20, 145 84, 523 20. 16 25, 299 
Region V: | } } 
ee | 4, 947 | 11, 880 | 4,021 | 87, 703 | 33, 725 | 67,993 | 1,327, 505 | 15, 453 62, 003 20. 20 | 19, 185 
een... ..... <=... 17, 765 29,551 | 7,337 | 142,243 42,797 | 111,236 | 3, 448, 036 25, 281 105, 835 31. 67 | 30, 587 
, Cs 2 AES 1 A 29, 888 | 31, 256 9,026 | 131, 764 | £4, 851 99,760 | 2,616, 839 | 22, 673 068 27.19 | 30, 663 
Region VI: | | } 
ae 19, 730 | 40, 848 | 14,765 | 201, 204 | 95, 335 153, 677 | 3, 630, 685 | 34, 927 131, 397 25. 45 44, 599 
_ aaa 9, 459 | 17, 445 | 4, 723 | 73, 005 | 27, 81 60,803 | 1, 478, 633 | 13, 819 53,915 25. 48 | 15, 914 
Minnesota............. 8, 955 | 5, 383 | 2, 344 53, 337 17, 277 43, 708 976, 623 | 9, 934 41, 134 22. 76 12, 617 
‘ W leconsin 2a Ee 7, 530 | 13, 002 | 4, 856 57, 477 | 19, 736 | 43,939 | 1, 223, 237 | 9, 986 38, 910 28. 64 | 13, 128 
Region VII: | | j 
OO SE eee 6, 211 5, 564 1, 052 17, 515 6, 919 13,159 | 284, 491 2, 991 11, 251 23. 15 4, 090 
po “Seer 6, 587 6, 457 1, 225 29, 11, 658 26,064 | 651,718 5, 924 24, 187 25. 75 6, 471 
ee 7, 662 21, 731 7, 002 100, 595 45, 319 73,718 | 1,416,390 16, 754 62, 211 20. 91 22, 850 
NOUSeES....-66.2-05-. 5, 133 , 358 899 12, 604 5, 861 9, 77 227, 169 4 9, 294 23. 84 3, 024 
North Dakota........- 1, 663 2, 482 153 4, 329 968 3, 440 | 85, 590 782 2, 981 25. 89 1, 631 
South Dakota_.......- 1, 240 1, 727 201 3, 616 926 2,195 | 47, 261 499 1,916 23. 05 873 
Region VIII: 
po, ee 6, 778 7, 661 1, 827 33, 618 11,517 19, 459 366, 915 4, 422 17, 560 19. 53 8, 326 
jp Pee ee 7, 989 9, 106 1, 322 | 7, 866 8. 431 26,057 | 558, 661 5, 922 23, 441 22. 39 8, 535 
Oklahoma............- 12, 858 7,715 1,946 | 33, 904 12, 927 21,938 | 514, 698 4, 986 20, 073 24. 37 7, 557 
ace ea 46, 945 15, 325 3, dj 74, 082 27, 670 aad 1, 158, 709 13, 682 57, 964 19. 59 16, 295 
egion IX: 
0 6, 133 3, 947 72 10, 146 3, 341 6, 368 | 153, 150 1, 447 5, 924 24. 59 2, 259 
CO ee 2, 640 4, 406 599 8, 016 3, 168 6, 336 | 148, 062 1, 440 6, 336 23. 30 2, 418 
New Mexico........... 3, 068 2, 206 27: 7, 874 | 1, 987 7, 332 | 172, 263 1, 666 6, 839 24. 05 2, 062 
es cee tache 2, 956 4, 261 859 11, 980 | 4, 816 8,349 | 207, 042 1,897 7, 565 25. 73 2, 712 
ee... -. 1,459 1, 367 225 2, 434 | 991 2, 077 | 52, 731 47 1, 888 25. 77 666 
Region X: | | ' 
eae 4, 912 3, 930 785 | 14, 912 | 4, 890 10,356 | 259, 965 2, 354 9, 621 25. 66 _3, 359 
J eee 39, 210 100, 881 31,717 | 301,982 | 122,067 225,453 | 5, 942, 592 51, 239 201, 939 27. 70 72,517 
=e 797 2) 386 1206} 14987} —7,992| 11,690 | "239, 881 2 657 9, 380 23. 01 ae 
NM Rieteoss oa55-252 1, 625 3, 079 759 | 9, 666 3, 108 | 7,947 | 246, 379 | 1, 806 7,475 31. 58 2, 326 
Region XI . 
eee eee 756 2, 655 273 | 11, 042 2, 095 | 9,217 | 297, 074 | 2, 095 8, 851 32. 35 2 ae 
(Setar 2, 650 5, 892 683 | 13, 204 | 3, 447 6, 231 159, 406 | 1, 416 5, 876 26. 03 3, 543 
Sa 4, 561 28, 539 | 4, 787 67, 628 | 21, 802 | 43,267 | 896,319 9, 833 40, 458 21. 27 17, 371 
Washington. _......... 6, 293 | 41,915 | 5, 463 130, 125 | 34, 934 | 92,660 | 2, 708, 449 | 21, 059 85, 885 29. 84 32, 595 
| } | i 














1 Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal 


Government. 


2 Total excludes transitional claims. 


* Excludes claims filed solely under the Federal employees’ unemployment 


insurance program. 


4 Total, part-total, and partial. 


Bulletin, February 1956 


€ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


7 Data not available. 


5’ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 
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Table 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1954-November 1955 ! 
{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 



















































| Aid to dependent children i Aid to —+ 
—— gd Old- [4PM sa to | Perma-| Gen- 
Yearand | Total? | Old-age | Aid to | senien a |} General | Total age chil- 7 the nently | eral 
month = | assistance Recipients the blind Lond totally! assistance | 7 assist- dren blind and assist- 
| rs ee | disabled | ance | (fami- =— 
| Total 3 Children | | | lies) abled 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1954 2 —_ —" _ | iin ee, & a 
| i | } | 
November.../............ 2, 565, 342 594, 562) 2,137,257) 1,611, 647 102, 193 222, 631 _ 4 Se —0.2 +0. 6 +0.2 +0. 6) +3.0 
December. - Te SEE depres 2, 564, 767 604,172, 2,173,772) 1,639, 947 102, 441 224, 391 351, 000) ........ (*) +1. 6} +. 2) +.8 +8.9 
| | | | ' 
955 | } | | | | | | | 
: | | | | | | | | | | | 
[OS ee (a ee 28 3} ~—«610, 518 1,658,102} 102,583) 225, 855] 370, 000).....--- } —.3} +10) +.1] +.7) +56 
Fe bru: ORES ES enon 2, 617, 692 1, 680, 549} 102, 804! 227, 490 380, 000} ......-- | —.2 +1.2 +.2 +. . +2.5 
March $. 624, 235 1, 699,626] 108, 045 229, 894! 381, 000}......-- | @ | 1.1 +.2) +11) +.4 
eS ae 2, 626,182 2,26 1, 706, 164| 103, 382 232, : cf a —.1) +.3 T.3 +1.1 —6.2 
| 2, 625,430, 2,260,962) 1,705, 832! 103, 654 234, 64S 330, 000} ........ _, 1) —.1 +.3 +1.0) —7.7 
June 2, 620, 349) 2,239,477) 1,691, 7: 733! 103, 906 236, 840 a — EEE @) | —.8 +.2 +. 9} —5.9 
_ See Sree y &. 611, 578 2 209, 299, 1,668,914 104, 140 238, 763 298, 000) ........ +.1) —1.4 +.2 +.8 -3.9 
ES eee » H 607,822) 2,199,090, 1, 661, 809 104, 164 240, 299 297, 000) Pe oe asbatek | +.1 —.6 (>) | +. 6) —-.1 
Seowmouer ..1............. 4 604,457 2,191,198! 1,656,814 104, 250 240, 870 200, 000! eae) Dee —.6 +.1) +.2 —2.4 
ee ee 2, 598, 459 2 171,169; 1, 642, 869 104, 444 242, 320 — ,, —_— (5) —1.0 +.2 +.6 —-1.3 
November... . 2, 598,137, 2,173,302) 1, 644, 785) 104, 717) 242,119 - i +.1) —.1 +.3 —.1 +3.8 
| | | | | | | 
Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
| 
1954 | l | | | 
November._.| $224, 483, 000; $132, 502, 142 $50, 948, 452 | $5, 746, 741/$12, 110,814) $17,776,000) +0.8 +0.1) +0.3 +.03 0.6 +5 
December-_.-| 229, 361,000) 133, 103, 960 52, 083, 695 5, 774, 614| 12, 324, 863 20, 079,000; +2. 2) +.5} +2.2 5 +1.8) +12.9 
| | | 
Sad | | | | | | | 
January --..- | 229,831,000} 132, 947, 773) 52, 337, 556 | 5,795,835) 12, 280,061} 20,949,000) +.2) -.1) +.5) +.4/ 4) +44 
February....| 230,496,000! 132, 053, 661 53, 192, 939 | 5,822,423] 12,421,584! 21,518,000) 9 +.3} —.7| +16) +.5! +12) 2.7 
March._--_- 232, 702,000| 132, 378, 590 54, 078, 960 5, 848, 702| 12, 647,701] 21,908,000 +1.0) 9 +.2) +17) +.5 +1.8| +18 
A eas 230, 874,000) 132, 351, 618 54, 273, 669 | 5,873,069] 12, 808,950) 19,922,000) —.8) () | +.4) +.4) +13) -9.1 
Renee 3: | 229, 468,000] 132, 674, 197 54, 229, 682 | 5,898, 355] 12, 895, 17,947,000) —.6) +.2) —.1) +.4/ +.7] -99 
_ See 228, 490, 000! 133, 297, 014 53, 835, 897 5, 965, 151) 13, 010, 952} 16, 674, 000) —. 4) +.5) —.7) +11) +.9 —7.1 
are | 227, 683, 000} 154, 267, 369 52, 998, 023 | 5,906,557) 13, 188, 555| 15, 941, oa —.4) +.7| —1.6) —1.0; +1.4 —4.4 
August-_....- | 226, 881, 000] 133, 649, 806 52, 770, 265 5, 888, 035) 13, 300,930) 15, 717, 000 —.4| -,. 5) -. 4) —.3 +.9 —1.4 
September -_| 227, 105, 000| 133, 999, 430 52, 851, 801 5, 945, 226) 13, 302, 871 15, 366, 000) +.1 +.3) +.2; +1.0) © —2.2 
October-----| 228, a 000| 136, 034, 539) 52, 512, 850 6, 039, 250) 13, 450, 637 15, 185, 000) +.8| +1. 5} —.6) +1.6) +1.1) —1.2 
ova | 230, 5 09,000} 136, 819, oul) 52, 588, 961 6, 054, 953) 13, 460, 200) 15, 928, + 000! — bay +.1) +.3 +. V +4. 9 
| | | \ 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


to revision. families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for determining the amount of assistance. 


‘medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent.} 


Table 7.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by program and by source of funds, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955 } 


{Including vendor payments for medical care] 















































Amount (in thousands) of Percentage distribution Percentage distribution 
expenditures from— by program by source of funds 
Program 
a) | Federal State Local Federal State Local Federal State Local 
Total | funds | funds funds Total funds funds funds Total funds funds funds 
} } 
| Re ee ee ee ee $2, 712, 334|$1, 350, 635)$1, 030,091) $331, 608 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0| 49. 8) 38. 0} 12.2 
Old-age assistance................-.- 1, 589,802, 886, 378) 602,962) 100, 461 58.6 65. 6| 58.5 30. 3| 100. 0| 55.81 37.9 6.3 
Aid to dependent children_...._.._- 620, 555 355, 979 196, 937 67, 639 22. 9) 26. 4| 19.1 20. 4 100. 0} 57.4 31.7 10.9 
JC SS eae 69, 253 34, 181 29, 915 5, 157 2. 2.6| 2.5 2.9 1.6 100. 0) 49.4 43.2 7.4 
Aid to the eames and totally | | H 
Ee ae 147, 093 74, 097 52, 243 20, 753 5. 4) 5.5 5.1 6.3 100. 0} 50. 4) 35. 5} 14.1 
General assistance.................-. | Eee eer | 148, 033 137, 598 10. 5| ae eee 14.4) 41.5 100. " Pebdawueud | 51 8} 48.2 
| | H 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Data include 


out Federal participation. Not comparable with annual data based on monthly 
iprogram of aid to dependent children in Nevada, which was administered with- 


series or with amount of Federal grants to the States. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW the State programs and under the paid rose 6.5 percent to $74.7 million. 

(Continued from page 2) program of unemployment compen- The average check paid for total 
685,000 the average weekly number sation for Federal employees. At the unemployment, however, dropped 18 
of persons receiving benefits under same time the amount of benefits cents to $25.84. 
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Table 8.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds and by State, fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1955 } 


[Amounts in thousands] 









































Total including vendor payments for medical care 
Total Vendor payments 
assistance for medical care 
State (ranked according including Federal funds State funds Local funds 
to percent from vendor 
Federal funds) payments 
for medical Percent 
care Amount 0 ' Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
tota 
pe a ee $2, 712, 334 $211, 799 7.8 $1, 350, 635 49.8 $1, 030, 091 38.0 $331, 608 12.2 
pO Re ae eee || ee [aR 22, 794 77.1 6, 632 22.4 146 5 
[ EE eee ee 36, 789 23 oe 27, 674 75. 2 9, 082 24.7 34 on 
gt oe 25, 173 154 -6 18, 222 72. 4 6, 720 26. 7 232 -9 
\ ree 29, 404 299 1.0 21, 250 72.3 8, 154 i) ae a 
I vices accadecisccaccue« | Lae eee 34, 039 72.1 10, 178 21.6 3, 002 6.4 
[ee See , 0) ee Neel eer 28, 123 70.9 , 486 26.4 1, 052 2.7 
po Pa ae eee 42, 655 2, 575 6.0 29, 7. 69. 7 5, 908 13.9 6, 997 16.4 
xc oaacens tae kaondenians | tC lL censdidntecmadeacs 87, 070 69. 6 35, 746 28.6 2, 259 1.8 
eS Se . eee REE 43, 646 69. 4 16, 112 25. 6 3, 154 5.0 
WEE: FE ntdadananaiwacced 31, 183 1,131 3.6 21, 350 68. 5 8,710 27.9 1,123 3.6 
ee Fae 16, 772 91 -5 11, 454 68.3 3, 237 19.3 2, 081 12.4 
oe OS ee ee 13, 378 7 6.3 8, 67.3 4, 248 31.8 131 1.0 
EE Ee ee OO, SS See ee 36, 359 66.9 16, 944 31.2 1, 075 2.0 
cP 0 a ee 110, 674 84 1 71, 195 64.3 39, 330 35. 5 149 on 
RS SSE er 97, 679 82 1 61, 707 63. 2 35, 97 pO) aS Pe 
CO SS een |) SESS eee: Sane 3, 351 59. 1 1, 515 26.7 800 14.1 
/ | EES Se |, SEE 246 eer 9, 127 58. 2 6, 552 kf a ee 
eR en 10, 484 886 8.4 6, 031 57.5 3, 052 29.1 1, 401 13.4 
Sin ccncaddnadinessoawes Eee See ee 48, 972 56. 4 37, 529 43.2 368 
ES ERERE EEA P eee eee ej a ee , 770 56. 3 4, 573 26.3 3, 016 17.4 
District of Columbia-.........-- 7, 029 7 <a 3, 874 55.1 3, 155 WOO Tn cccuustuciccndi eadds ae 
EE HN, G ancdtanaccuduces 227 4 1.6 105 46.1 123 | es Serr fate 
I gicine che aaitnaakaousee SESS SA ee 4, 955 53.1 4, 322 46.4 48 5 
[SS Se eee 2, 179 6.7 1,415 53.1 , 250 | es! eee 
PE icicacapunnguaa cancers 16, 649 1,710 10.3 8, 661 52.0 5, 478 32.9 2, 510 15.1 
Ps ibtidadncceddeeannacanes 15, 230 1, 636 10.7 7, 832 51.4 5, 157 33.9 2, 240 14.7 
0 eee ee 37, 482 7, 897 21.1 18, 718 49.9 8, 090 21.6 10, 674 28. 5 
| a eee a. 42, 583 2, 146 5.0 , 820 48.9 15, 527 36. 5 6, 236 14.6 
Po Ee Se 2, 893 1 (?) 1, 406 48.6 926 32.0 560 19.4 
| EH ee eee 6, 768 481 7.1 3, 256 48.1 3, 511 | SRR eee E 
CC SS ere 13, 957 24 on 6, 633 47.5 7, 324 aaa EEE 
Wyoming. 4, 537 428 9.4 2,145 47.3 1, 159 25.5 1, 233 27.2 
_ ae 37, 557 3, 587 9.6 17, 633 47.0 11, 007 29.3 8, 916 23.7 
North Dakota- -- 9, 462 1,349 14.3 4, 399 46.5 3, 660 38.7 1, 403 14.8 
New Hampshire- -- 7, 321 1,447 19.8 3, 304 45.1 1, 962 26.8 2, 054 2.1 
po. RR ea i) EE RCD Sse 0 30, 926 44.4 38, 659 55.6 (4) () 
ae 12, 991 1, 946 15.0 5, 729 44.1 3, 854 29.7 3, 408 26. 2 
| SE eee see 336, 191 872 3 147, 945 44.0 133, 889 39.8 54, 356 16.2 
i, ere rere 111, 069 4, 778 4.3 47,973 43.2 63, 096 OS eee eee 
CUE can ccatadcaddacsacaccupend 127, 245 14, 673 11.5 53, 776 42.3 70, 320 55.3 3,149 2.5 
j EEE Rees © eee 103, 931 11, 574 11.1 42, 393 40.8 41,472 39.9 20, 066 19.3 
PC EE ee > 17, 885 29. 2 24, 770 40.5 17, 153 28.0 19, 306 31.5 
SE reer oaee " 2, 152 3.3 25, 729 39.7 33, 485 51.6 5, 620 8.7 
iitbaskeeediiuaiedenaee 29, 292 1,941 6.6 11, 404 38.9 12, 522 42.7 5, 366 18.3 
Siete Se cian temicaeeh 2,815 831 29.5 1, 091 38.8 470 16.7 1, 254 44.6 
CGE Cite hdddiananancawe 56, 746 8, 855 15.6 21, 553 38.0 16, 453 29.0 18, 739 33. 0 
Fe itktnecncccondsemadadddad 148, 791 7, 943 25. 5 56, 259 37.8 79, 485 53.4 13, 048 8.8 
Rhode Island_........-..-- anion 15, 424 1, 622 10.5 5, 830 7.8 8, 456 54.8 1, 138 7.4 
Massachusetts..............-..- , 29, 361 23. 2 47, 430 7.6 48, 389 38.3 30, 486 24.1 
> ll == 256, 607 42, 207 16.4 94, 755 36.9 82, 515 32. 2 79, 338 30.9 
a aS Sees 35, 410 2, 008 5.7 12, 697 35.9 11, 408 32. 2 11, 305 31.9 
ee 30, 204 6, 077 20.1 10, 604 35.1 17, 467 57.8 2, 133 7.1 
yg 2 a ee ST Miki ntrieccceis netnecotangsen 3, 730 32.7 7, 663 >) RCS Fete) Ce aes 




















1 For definition of terms, see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Data include 


series or with amount of Federal grants to the States. 


r’ 
program of aid to dependent children in Nevada, which was administered with- : — than 0.05 percent. 
t > 


out Federal participation. Not comparable with annual data based on monthly 


han $500 





PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 19) 

11. Greater consideration is likely 
to be given to separating “adminis- 
trative” costs from “service” costs, 
especially if assistance rolls decline 


Bulletin, February 1956 


and total administrative and service 
costs increase. 

12. Research, demonstration proj- 
ects, and community organization 
will take on a more important role in 
the financing and administration of 


public welfare. 

13. Public interpretation will be- 
come of increasing importance as 
public welfare programs are seen as 
part of a broad and diversified pro- 
gram of social services. 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by 





State, November 1955 ! 


program and 

















































| | 
; ae | Aid to the 
State | Old-age assistance Aid - dependent Aid to the blind permanently and General 2 
| children totally disabled assistance 
J 
2 CERES a Re eR pa Ie eR oro $10, 388, 802 | $1, 781, 917 $271, 293 $1, 851, 254 3 $5, 658, 000 
Al in Seeictghn hoi csi tiinahipeanstapoicbindennasnnccdbaite 1,685 ef nn ae 570 101 
SES coe eee sine So pnb elie tattle Settee Ok eee ST ee ee ce PES Pie a a (4) 21, 858 
i SR a ce ihonaie icea alan canteindeamact aleets +. 4g eee 13, 114 4) 79, 806 
ee on eaioan kachbhin en Gem eenais | 268, 960 95, 580 3, 707 64, 573 (5) 
ee ee ee a ene ee Lae Pe eT ee Te eee RCN ee areca 3 
IU I ig Sta si nipeansnaphinnipivineioee | 457 SS) SS SPE 504 115 
ee i a aise oa tacbchinweesneeni 19, 195 6, 251 1,017 15, 564 (5) 
deca Revclerghpighee cern bons ine tn cameietinrmavn cd eomeartw sip 1, 867, 236 240, 741 57, 192 245, 783 582, 406 
Reet cc arnetion Fa en eimai 438, 916 73, 957 13, 066 (4) 153, 225 
a inl camegunab iets wigplaseinalboeks och OS Sp Wee EE dale ka ee ET baa ena e aOR (4) 182, 683 
nae ern ON EE ne cA 210, 458 39, 551 2, 874 29,170 35, 156 
ESSE PE Re ee eee 451 3, 239 237 1, 560 £ 
NEES © 1 ae ET oe iene tea sailings 87, 278 13,152 1,605 2, 124 41, 981 
Re ee a ee 2, 000, 164 142, 545 1,565 461, 200 132, 634 
SEE oe SR ee z SS Ee eee 2, 176 25, 755 88, 831 
“SESE Se ae eee 1, 209, 844 111, 749 32, 934 7, 803 357, 755 
RR LS RE, a ee OL Cae Sale en ae, Seen ce Ty Mes ic Senos ‘Ls. SERRE Ne Pict 155, 282 
RS SC a a Oe a aN Seeee se eS See eae a SEE ee: 162, 652 
See A eee Set). 5 a ee oe oe ERS EN ee ea ee Bea Tw (4) 66, 222 
NE cet A CA 5 74, 256 13, 743 2, 430 5, 240 (®) 
EE LE oe oo a oe eae) SRE, Coen 4, 087 tne Eee Remo 148, 896 
I St A kpctn adie epaameasebeninny 32, 763 34, 221 1, 996 6, 657 2, 954 
3 2 ee eee ES 2 2, 010, 563 591, 174 82, 328 769, 711 (5) 
ee ees ers A 20, 668 Vs Seer rea ae 7,619 162, 871 
SES PD BP ee So a | 119, 468 12, 465 1, 429 20, 756 19, 542 
Ohio JSS 6. SES Sy BL RE 249, 520 16,777 sy MRE Sees Se 871, 154 
ot hal Pe ci seen ane Meeepieeb sane edmeinins Dc vininndtieeReetees cudbeadaacenseskednsbndnkeaeueheneencewamabaelesmenan 159, 777 
Pennsylvania__....--- REISS PONE ee ee ee 127, 536 99, 988 25,279 41,771 60, 829 
BEE ee 5 en et 51, 478 23, 793 1, 284 17, 426 22, 046 
SEE EE Ok, a eae eee are SS Ge ee bs igstbnddcch ed dads cane iliac. heal ome ahead aed 19, 203 
eB nOT  a cci me gal iin eenbine Ena a duw ieee RE ee RE ae eee | TTT TE Le MEE OAL rt oP 75, 410 
EA ae ee esescmienennnaenbenhen 945 798 158 466 143 
SS 8, a ER EE 342 105 16 51 116 
EES al ee ae ae Te, Menem See TG IM Seat ee ES Meer nS REE BNA ne 24. 8, 218 
Washington_-__ iad aiahdhies pestering aedioe imenaa 849, 832 185, 768 10, 166 95, 494 113, 115 
| NBSIBE 5A CRG 2 eS a ere ene ea 501, 214 99, 291 11,358 31, 457 132, 761 
er ote ee Se os no abbnsslncdestueenmnantine See eet ry See ee ATES Eee TFS BeBe ene eed et 32, 758 
l { 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes 


made without Federal participation. 











+ Data not available. 


payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for med- 
ical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 
porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 17) 


State University, College of Com- 
merce and Administration, Bureau 
of Business Research, 1955. 288 
pp. $4. 

BLUMEN, ISADORE; KOGAN, MARVIN, and 
McCartTHy, Puitie J. The Indus- 
trial Mobility of Labor as a Prob- 
ability Process. (Cornell Studies 
in Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Vol. VI.) Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University, 1955. 163 pp. 


Fauri, FEDELE F., and COHEN, WILBUR 
J. “Twenty Years of Progress in 
Social Security.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 13, Oct. 1955, pp. 
143-151 f. 

Spain. Legislacion de Seguridad So- 
cial; Tomo I y II—Apendice Cor- 
respondiente al ano 1954. (Pub. 
No. 867.) Madrid: Instituto Na- 
cional de Prevision, 1955. 508 pp. 
Contains the texts of 1954 Spanish 

social security laws, decrees, and 

orders, applicable both to the general 
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systems and to special programs. 


U. S. Concress. JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT. SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON LOW-INCOME FAMI- 
LIES. Characteristics of the Low- 
Income Population and Related 
Federal Programs. (Joint Com- 
mittee Print, 84th Cong., 1st sess.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1955. 240 pp. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. The 1950 
Censuses—How They Were Taken. 
(Procedural Studies of the 1950 
Censuses, No. 2.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 222 
pp. $1.50. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT Security. State 
Studies in Unemployment Insur- 
ance Financing. (Rev.ed.) Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, 1955. 15 
pp. Processed. 


VIENNA. GEBIETSKRANKENKASSE FUER 
ARBEITER UND ANGESTELLTE. Jah- 
resbericht 1954. Vienna: Gebiet- 


skrankenkasse fuer Arbeiter und 

Angestellte, 1955. 216 pp. 

Detailed information on the 1954 
operations of Austria’s largest health 
insurance organization. 


Retirement and Old Age 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
COUNCIL OF MEDICAL SERVICE. 
COMMITTEE ON INDIGENT CARE. 


Selected Bibliography on Problems 
of the Aging. Chicago: The As- 
sociation, 1955. 30 pp. 

Civic, Mirram. “Our Aging Popula- 
tion: Trends and Causes.” Con- 
ference Board Business Record, 
New York, Vol. 12, Nov. 1955, pp. 
428-432. 

GERIG, DANIEL S. “Pensionable Age 
Under Old-Age Pension Schemes.” 
International Labour Review, Gen- 
eva, Vol. 72, Oct. 1955, pp. 262-282. 
60 cents. 

NEW YorRK STATE JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
AcInG. Making the Years Count. 
(Legislative Document, 1955, No. 


Social Security 





Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, November 1955 | 





| | : 
Old-age assistance Aid to dependent 


Aid to the permanently 
children (per family) 


and totally disabled 





| 
| 
| 
Money | Vendor 
| 

































State } | Money Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
All | pay- pay- | an | _Pay- pay- All pay- | pay- All pay- | pay- 
aed ments ments rer | ments ments es ments | ments Pps ments | ments 
assist; ro for a | to for | = to | for — to | for 
ance” | recip- | medical | ®"°¢° | recip- | medical | 22° recip- | medical | ®2¢ recip- | medical 
| | ients care ? ients 3 | care? | ients* | care? ients * care ? 
| | | j 
| } | j 
Tote; BS Bite Secs cccccccccs | $53.56 | $49.76 $4. 07 $87.92 | $85.03 $2. 98 $57. 82 $55. 43 | $2. 59 $55. 59 $48. 52 $7. 65 
Bee See ad | 3229} 32.2% . 02 40. 72 40. 65 . 4 Ea nie a | 33.46 | 33.41 | 06 
CS rie vc cinicnunwanceunaacen 70. 19 69. 80 LS ee es Se Peel Se Bee 88. 52 87. 72 | 1. 02 (5) (5) (5) 
CII it ii bccncnannccaamemed | 87.71 | 71.71 16. 00 136. 26 118. 26 | 18. 00 | 90. 14 79. 14 | 11.00; 114.12 | 83.12 | 31.00 
District of Columbia_._.-...--- -..--| 53.35) 53.20 16 108. 64 108. 56 | a | Cees) Dera) ner Ct mi .22 
i ee Ee eh ER ee eae 49. 70 38. 85 | 10. 86 92. 87 | 90. 96 | 1.91 58. 62 49. 46 | 9.16 | 63. 59 | 51. 67 | 11. 92 
|S eae Oe 60. 47 42. 02 20. 02 | 133. 95 122. 89 11.10 66. 86 51. 24 16. 35 80. 11 | 42. 02 | 39. 61 
| AE Si Se es ee 49. 64 38. 13 12. 25 90. 82 82.31 | 8. 61 58.13 | 51, 27 7. 32 | (5) (3) | (5) 
CE a ect enctaceaunasvaeaaowed 65. 80 59. 90 6. 22 111. 24 103. 35 | 8. 81 69. 85 65. 65 | 4.63 70. 22 62. 31 | 8.32 
CS EE 51.15) 51.15 (°) 65. 49 65. 31 17 49. 97 49. 85 | -12| 42.77 42. 65 | 12 
SE el JR et nee | 49. 44 | 46. 44 3. 00 84.71 | 81.71 | 3.00 53. 6: j | | 7 
| eae 78. 11 55. 89 22. 74 128. 92 118. 10 11. 20 | 9 | 
| | ace SS Seg a Sim SEE } 56. 35 | 55. 67 eee cae Lae AS, RE 
eS |} 68.95 | 46.19 23. 42 124. 54 110. 66 | 14. 23 
| ee 57. 57 56. 05 ot gg eS Ee eS) Se ee Se ae, A AS Be eA ER Po 
New Hamnpenirve.................... 65.19 | 53. 19 12. 00 132. 73 119. 46 13. 50 
an eR POR TSR A eI | 119.19) 116.92] 2.37 
New Mexico.........------ ee 46.15 43. 05 3. 10 78.13 72. 41 | 5.72 
 h See 80. 08 | 63. 13 20. 21 140. 24 130. 32 11. 06 
lo aa 31. 83 31. 43 40 52. 32 61.71 61 
it asa | 7. 20 53. 46 14.72 117. 20 109. 64 8. 45 2.6 
| RR eh a a ee | 58. 37 55. 89 2. 48 90. 25 89. 20 1.05 1. 
PR iaindanseicencconsesss | 46.06 | 43.74 2.32) 105.16 | 101.63 3.52 1. 3.95 | 76 | ’ 
a ilies ee | 60.71 | 55.96 6.39} LM) 104.11 7.00} 72.36 | 66.30 7.64| 75.93) 67.84| 11.36 
OO errr ee 60. 08 59. 98 | 10 111. 28 111.01 | . 27 67. 89 67. 24 .66 | 65.08 | 64.82 26 
WE BEI sc cacocntscccdeugacne 18. 64 18. 16 | 50 34.69 | 34.19 | . 50 | (7) (7) (7) 19. 28 | 18. 78 | 50 
Washington 77.01 62.48 | 14.70| 121.59] 105.93] 15.92] 93.64 80. 46 13.29 91.23 | 73.78 | 17.7 
a avdcndgigtsneenn 64. 10 | 52.50} 11.76 | 141.19 | 128.80 12.44) 69.87] 59.91 10.12 94.01; 66.86| 27.26 
I | 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay med- 
ical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown made 
no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 11-14 for 
average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 45 
States with programs in operation. 

5’ No program for aid tothe permanently and totally disabled. 


2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


6 Less than 1 cent. 


7 Average payment not computed on base of less"than 50 recipients. 








32.) Newburgh, N. Y.: The Com- 
mittee, 1955. 162 pp. Single cop- 
ies free. 

Includes Have We Reached Our 


Goals in Social Security? by Charles 
I. Schottland; Issues in Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Older Persons, by 
Mary E. Switzer; Do Children Sup- 
port Their Aged Parents? by Henry 
L. McCarthy; Occupational Patterns 
of Older Workers, 1940 and 1950, by 
Carl Raushenbush and Abraham J. 
Berman; and How the Employment 
Service Can Help the 40-Plus Obtain 
Jobs, by Edward Corsi. 


Old Age in the Modern World. Re- 


port of the Third Congress of the 
International Association of Geron- 
tology, London, 1954. London: E. 
& S. Livingstone, Ltd., 1955. 647 
pp. $8. 


WELFARE AND HEALTH COUNCIL OF 


NEw YORK CitTy. RESEARCH DE- 
PARTMENT. Fact Book on the Aged 
in New York City: Some Charac- 
teristics of the Aged Population and 
Specialized Services for the Aged. 
New York: The Council, 1955. 
83 pp. Processed. 


Bulletin, February 1956 


Public Welfare 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. The Social Welfare Forum, 
1955. Official Proceedings, 82d 


Annual Forum ... San Francisco, 

California, May 29-June 3, 1955. 

New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1955. 265 pp. $5. 

Includes Social! Welfare in the 
Decade Ahead, by Oveta Culp Hobby; 
The Advance of Social Casework, by 
Grace F. Marcus; The Advance of 
Social Group Work, by Clara A. 
Kaiser; The Dynamics of Social 
Work, by Arthur J. Altmeyer; Social 
Change, Social Relations, and Social 
Work, by Ira DeA. Reid; and Social 
Factors Affecting the Support of 
Children, by Maurine McKeany. 
SMITH, A. DELAFIELD. The Right of 

Life. Chapel Hill: University of 

North Carolina Press, 1955. 204 

pp. $3.50. 

The author, an attorney with wide 
experience in the field of social wel- 
fare, suggests ways “of extending our 
legal system of human rights and 
obligations so as to get law and ap- 


plied social science more in step.” 
WINSTON, ELLEN. “Federal Aid to 

Welfare—A Commission and a 

Committee Report.” Public Wel- 

fare, Chicago, Vol. 13, Oct. 1955, 

pp. 152-155. $1. 

Summarizes and evaluates the re- 
ports of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations and of the 
Commission’s Study Committee on 
Federal Aid to Welfare. 


Child Welfare 


BECK, BERTRAM M. “The School and 
Delinquency Control.” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
Vol. 302, Nov. 1955, pp. 60-67. $2. 

BROWNLEE, ALETA. “Social Services 
for Children in Their Own Homes.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 13, 
Oct. 1955, pp. 177-182. $1. 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
Community Organization of Child 
Welfare Services. New York: The 
League, 1955. 36 pp. 75 cents. 
“A study of casework policies and 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1955! 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 



































payments] 
» , ~ | 
I ~ oro na Percentage change from— 
Num- 7” m 
ber of October 1955 November 1954 
State ; 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age | N 
Num- | Num- 
her Amount ber Amount 
Total 2_._|2, 554, 696] $136,819, 011) $53.56) +0. 1) +0.6| —0.4 +3.3 
3,036, 268} 32.29) +27; +24] +485! +588 
106,928} 64.69} —.6 —.3} —1.0 +2.2 
782, 875} 55.84) +. 1) +.1) +1.2 +2.0 
1, 820,089} 33.16] —.2 —.44 +43 +2.5 
18, 934,603] 70.19] +. 6) a = 225 
5, 268, 186] 99.57) +.3] +7.7 +.4) +10.2 
1,474,455] 87.71] —.2| +.3 +.1 +6.5 
€0, 473 43. 15 S50 47 re +69 
164, 433} 53. 3 —.1 —.5 1. +2.3 
3, 231, 292] 46.63] (3) +.2 +.1 +1.8 
8, 746, 345| 38.02} (4) +.1] +1.2 +2.8 
87,877| 49.70) —1.0) —.2; —3.6 +8.7 
476, 312| 55.35) +.3! +.44 —3.1 —1.6 
), 639, 806} 60.47) —. 5) —.3) —4.9 +1.3 
1,778, 817| 49.64 —.5] +.5| —5.3 —.7 
2 353,414] 58.08} —.3| (@) an!) «he 
2, 225,915] 65.80] (3) + —2.0 +.6 
1, 963, 178} 35.56] — -—.1) —1.3 +.6 
6, 163,075} 51.15) (4) (4) +.7 +1.7 
615,318] 49.44, —.3 —.2} —1.5 +5.0 
477, 737) 45.86] —.2 +.2} —2.0 +.4 
6, 871,499] 7811] —.2 +.5| —3.7 —1.3 
4,127,391] 56.35) —.4 —.2} —4.2 —.3 
3, 561,304] 68.95) +.2 +1.3 —.7 +2.8 
1, 972, 670] 27.83) +1.0 1.0) +48 +3.9 
6, 553,819] 49.67, —.1 —.1| —1.0 —.5 
520, 272] 58.10) (4) +.1] —4.1 —3.3 
924,925] 52.30) (3) +.3} —2.9 +2.2 
150,541] 57.57, —.5 —.4| —1.7 +.6 
403,421} 65.19} —.3 +2.1] —4.7 +6.0 
1, 392,160] 69.24) —.1) +.8} —2.8| +19 
488,067} 46.15] +.6| +43.2) —130} —12.7 
7,967,070) 80.08} —.4 —.6} —4.8 +.7 
1, 642,719} 31.83) —.2) (3) (4) +2.1 
545,996] 67. 27 0 —1.0} 1.8 +8.3 
5, 871, 769] 58.37} +.3 +1.2} —3.0 —2.0 
5, 886,722} 61.93] (4) +.1 —.2 +8.4 
1, 252, 598} 65.45} —.1 4.5] =<65 —3.7 
2, 534,048} 46.06] —.7 —.9} 6.7 —6.0 
5,290] 7.90) —.2 —.2) —29 —1.3 
? 8, 059 489, 258} 60.71} —.2) (3) —4.0 +2.4 
“) ae 43, 105 1, 400, 320} 32.49) —.2 —.2 +.4 +2.6 
8. Dak..... 10, 593 476,816} 45.01; —.1 +.1] —4.0 —2.9 
‘Tenn ...... 63, 968 2, 212,486] 34.59) —.6 —1.0) —5.3 —5.1 
| 2a 223, 305 9, 303,061} 41.66] (3) (3) +.7 +8.5 
Utah_...-- 9, 402 564, 894] 60. 08 0 +.44 —1.7 —.5 
| Se 6, 818 332,949] 48.83) +.2 +.7 —.5| 49.9 
3 See 683 12,730} 18.64, —.4 —.9} +1.5) +35.4 
re 17, 196 522, 163} 30.37} —.2 —.2} -1.0) +1.8 
Wash.....- 57, 814 4,451,988] 77.01} —.5 —.3} —4.5| §+19.6 
W. Va....- 23, 663 655,913] 27.72) —.3 —.2} —7.1] 17.0 
Wis........| 42, 667 2, 734, 805} 64.10} (4) —.4| —43 +3. 5 
Wyo......- 3, 952 — 58.95) —.3 —.3| —22 —1.2 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Includes 4,180 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $450,143 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
payments of $118,287 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 

* Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for November 
1954. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1955! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 

















payments] 
I Arrest Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of October 1955 | November 1954 
= recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age é . 
— Amount — Amount 
Total 2...) 104,717 $6, 054, 953) $57.82) +0.3 +0.3) +2.5 +5.4 
ee 1, 651 54, 167! $2.81 +.5 +1.3 +7.0 +.6 
Alaska...- 72 4,782) 66.42) (3) (8) () () 
CS a 754 48,352} 64.13) +1.5 +1.3 +5.2 +6.9 
CES 2, 024 80,472) 39.76] (4) —.2 +4.8 +2.7 
Calif. 3..... 12, 849 1, 137,455) 88. 52 +.5 +.7 +3.9 +8.5 
2 Se 318 21,181) 66.61 0 -1.8 —4.8 +15 
Conn...... 337 30,377} 90.14 +.3 —-1.7 +8.0 +7.8 
ret 222 13,955) 62.86; +1.8 +2.0 +6. 2 +9.1 
1: EE 255 15,198} 59. 60 —.4 +.1 0 +1.9 
eS: 2, 804 138, 037} 49. 23 —.4 —.4 —2.9 —2.1 
| oe 3,415 147,037) 43.06 +.4 +.3 +3.9 +4.5 
Hawaii-_--- lll , 507) 58. 62 +.9 +.5 +1.8 +16.6 
Idaho._...- 187 11, 456] 61. 26 +.5 +.3 —2.6 —.7 
CRABS 3, 498 : 66. 86 —-.1 —.5 —3.2 +4.5 
EES 1, 786 103,815] 58.13 —.7 —3.6 +2.6 +81 
ee 1, 448 106, 73. 88 +.8 +.8 +2.5 +4.1 
a 621 43,378) 69.85 +.8 —.4 0 —2.6 
a ccstssinae 3, 045 112,729} 37.02 +.9 +.8 +6.6 +7.0 
a 2, 058 102, 830} 49.97 +.1 —.2 +2.2 +3.5 
Maine. _--- 28, 632} 53.62 0 (4) —2.9 +3.1 
ae 485 25,340} 52.25) +1.5 +1.8 +3.6 +5.7 
ae 1, 836 175, 043} 95. 34 +.7 +.7 +3.6 +7.4 
a 1,779 113, 242) 63. 65 +.5 +.7 —-1.8 +.5 
Minn....-.. 1, 234 97,552) 79.05) —1.0 —4.9 +.1 +.4 
ocean 3, 727 129, 300} 34. 69 +.6 +.6) +10.6) +120 
ae 4, 384 263,040} 60.00) +1.6 +1.6) +11.4 +21.6 
Mont...... 448 29,018} 64.77 +.7 () —.4 +.2 
Nebr. ®.... 792 51,349) 64.83) +2.2 +3.6} +10.2) +25.2 
Nev......- 118 8,952) 75.86) +1.7 +2.4 (8) (3) 
pe RE 270 18,592} 68.86) +1.5 +2.8 —11 +81 
910 62,995} 69.23) +2.0 +.2 +5.3 +8.4 
405 19, 357} 47.80 —.5 +35. 8 —7.3 —4.3 
4, 339 390, 580} 90.02) +.3 +.6 —.8 +3.8 
4, 869 198, 804} 40.83 -.1 +.1 +2.1 +3.5 
113 7,386) 65.36 0 —4.7 —.9 +25. 2 
3, 759 212,934) 56.65) +.1 —.6) +21 +2.3 
2,011 149, 433) 74.31 0 +.3 —2.3 +9.4 
3 24,762) 74.36 —.6 (4) —6.2 —6.2 
16, 592 845, 568) 50.96 -.1 —.2 +1.4 +14 
1, 594 12, 482 7.83) +1.1 +.8} +115 +11.3 
168 12,157} 72.36) —1.2 —1.0 —8. 2 —5.5 
1,773 67,154) 37.88 +.2 +.1 +2.9 +5.0 
204 8, 44.10} +2.5 +3.3 +2.0 +4.5 
3, 221 131, 377} 40.79 —.7 —1.1 —.6 —2.7 
6, 294,799) 45.12) (4) +.3 +2.7 +5.5 
233 15, 819 7. 89 +.9 +.5 +3.6 +4.4 
149 7,474) 50.16) —4.5 —4.6 —6.3 —2.4 
32 614) (3) (8) (’) @® (*) 
1, 299 48,079) 37.01 —.3 +.1 +.9 +4.4 
765 71, 636) 93. 64 +.9 +13 +.5) 7+19.6 
1, 167 37, 292) 31.96 -.1 (‘) —2.7 —13.7 
1, 122 78, 394) 69.87} +.3} +1.1) —3.8 6.1 
64 4,225) 66.02) (?) (*) @) (*) 





























1 wee eopetion of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California ($36,802 to 390 re- 
cipients), in Washington ($240 to 4 recipients), in Missouri ($34,159 to 558 re- 
cipients), and in Pennsylvania ($389,050 to 7,933 recipients). 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $7,063 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 
ae Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for November 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1955 ! 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| 
N ee Average per— October 1955 in— Novem ber 1954 in— 
State 0 
families ° Total 
Total ? Children amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
SO oe aca 598, 137 2, 173, 302 1, 644, 785 $52, 588, 961 $87. 92 . $24. 20 —0.1 +0.1 +0.6 +3.2 
' 
I ctannucigtaccsutanie 18, 889 73, 330 56, 452 | 769, 098 40. 72 10. 49 +.4 +1.0 +13.6 +8.6 
IN diaiccn cients apveaicmcueiel 1, 290 4, 502 3,315 117, 489 91. 08 26. 10 +2.1 +2.3 +14.7 +35.3 
ee canal naamuaueoae 4, 602 17, 833 13, 513 417,129 90. 64 23. 39 (3) —.4 +8.3 +9.9 
| SEES ES, 6, 854 25, 432 19, 647 374, 448 54. 63 14. 72 —4.2 —4.6 —3.8 —1.4 
Co od aus 52, 042 177, 671 136, 238 | 6, 661, 914 128. 01 37. 50 —.5 —.7 —2.8 —.5 
CI le oe 5, 700 1, 549 16, 586 20, 777 108. 91 28. 81 -.1 +.4 —-1.7 +10.5 
eee see 5, 310 17, 167 12, 737 723, 561 136. 26 42.15 —.3 —1.3 +14.9 +17.3 
(| Ee eee TS 1, 099 4, 244 3, 252 | 93, 154 84. 76 21. 95 +3.1 +1.7 +15.0 +12.5 
District of Columbia__........- 2, 029 8, 607 6, 724 | 220, 428 108. 64 25. 61 +1.3 +.9 —16.4 —13.2 
be Ee re 21, 219 74, 988 57, 127 | 1, 165, 456 54. 93 15. 54 —.4 —.5 +3.5 +4.3 
| 
ne ee 14, 305 52, 234 39, 909 | 1, 079, 528 75. 47 20. 67 +1.6 +2.0 +3.0 +4.5 
aS 3, 269 12, 376 9, 792 | 303, 591 92. 87 24. 53 +1.0 +.4 +7.5 +8.5 
Se ee ore 6, 430 4, 738 229, 711 129. 34 35. 72 +3.0 +2.6 —2.8 +19 
Se Cee ae nee 84, 217 63, 795 , 906, 333 133. 95 34. 51 () +.1 +6.5 +10.7 
i ee ee ae 30, 238 22, 427 779, 664 90. 82 | 25. 78 —.2 +1.1 +3.0 +41 
RET aS Se ee 23, 468 17, 526 710, 154 109. 52 | 30. 26 +.1 -.1 —2.4 —11 
eee 16, 348 12, 567 | 499, 111. 24 | 30. 54 +.8 (4) +5.5 +6.0 
Ee eee ae 67, 380 50, 447 | 1, 186, 319 63. 59 | 17. 61 +.1 +.1 +1.2 +4.5 
eee 2k 72,171 54, 924 | , 217, 033 65. 49 16. 86 +.8 +1.0 +7.5 +9.1 
\ EE eee ae 15, 156 10, 940 1, 605 84. 7 24. 52 +1.1 +1.0 +2.2 +5.8 
Se eee ae 24, 932 19, 369 | 587, 906 96. 03 23. 58 —.1 -.1 +.6 +1.6 
Massachusetts 42, 549 31, 501 | 1, 641, 354 128. 92 38. 58 -.7 +1.2 +1.5 +4.6 
Michigan. __ 65, 420 47, 616 | 2, 182, 250 114. 40 33. 36 —.7 —.4 —2.2 +2.1 
Minnesota _ 26, 624 20, 409 | 978, 016 124. 54 36. 73 —.3 +2.4 +4.7 +9.4 
Mississippi. _.. ~~ 43, 596 33, 670 | 324, 405 27. 68 7. 44 +5.8 +5.7 — 26.0 —21.6 
1 ES eee rae 70, 779 52, 596 | 1, 359, 928 7. 58 19. 21 -.1 -.1 —5.4 —4.7 
CE 2 ee 7, 210 5, 452 216, 130 105. 95 29. 98 +.9 +1.3 —4.7 —2.1 
ae ee eee 9, 364 7, 024 251, 469 98. 00 26. 85 +1.3 +1.4 +2.7 +7.7 
|, eee 1,049 801 24, 961 85. 23. 80 +12.7 +12.5 (5) () 
New Hampshire 3, 776 2, 847 135, 119 132. 73 35. 78 +1.4 +2.2 —3.6 +12 
New Jersey 20, 600 15, 594 736, 493 119. 19 35. 75 +1.5 +2.4 +13.3 +17.2 
Mew BiGne. ...............<<< 5, 981 22, 167 16, 912 467, 278 78.13 21. 08 —.3 +14.0 —11.3 —5.6 
. A. Seer 53, 437 193, 485 142, 155 7, 494, 181 140. 24 38. 73 —.3 (3) +45 +6.9 
North Carolina. ............... 18, 883 71, 996 5, 023 1, 176, 7 62. 32 16. 34 +.6 +.4 +3.1 +4.7 
INGHGR? DDGMOUR...2n on cccccccnes- 1,475 5, 432 4, 165 172, 874 117. 20 31. 83 +.5 -—11 +3.4 +4.4 
5 a eee on 16, 005 60, 716 46, 102 1, 444, 415 90. 25 23. 79 +.3 —.5 +11.6 +3.6 
Gem a de 15, 464 51, 175 , 235 1, 203, 045 77. 80 23. 51 ~.1 (4) +2.1 +7.7 
a aE Se 3, 396 12, 167 9, 203 414, 591 122. 08 34. 08 +1.5 +1.7 —8.2 —9.6 
ee 28, 377 108, 312 81, 987 2, 984, 105. 16 27. 55 —.5 —.6 +.4 +1.2 
| eee 41, 266 143, 413 110, 131 432, 57 10. 48 3. 02 (4) —.1 —.2 +2.8 
ee NN 5 3 dstexekcce 3, 399 11, 762 8, 676 377, 672 111.11 32. 11 —1.6 —1.8 +3.0 +2.8 
South Carolina................. 8, 128 31, 548 24, 618 386, 47. 58 12. 26 +.3 +.5 +2.5 +4.3 
a Saree 2,719 9, 090 4 222, 788 81. 94 24. 51 +.5 +.8 —2.9 —2.8 
a 19, 908 71, 638 53, 506 1, 198, 866 60. 22 16. 74 —1.0 —1.0 —7.3 —5.9 
, See eee a 21, 009 84, 034 63, 306 1, 210, 365 57. 61 14. 40 —2.1 —-1.3 —.8 —3.9 
Tee ee ee 2, 897 10, 203 7, 57: a 111. 28 31. 60 +1.8 +.2 —6.6 —7.4 
pee eee , 090 3, 797 2, 856 87, 581 80. 35 23. 07 0 +.4 +4.8 +8.9 
Le 211 787 649 7, 320 34. 69 9. 30 0 —.3 +20.6 +76. 4 
| eae 8, 667 33, 665 26, 037 569, 913 65.7 16. 93 —.2 -.1 +1.5 +.8 
Wes ean wdnecxcececes 8, 530 29, 360 21, 613 1, 037, 167 121. 59 35. 33 +.4 +2.4 +1.4 7418.1 
ts. kp) 17, 764 67, 288 52, 339 1, 304, 341 73. 43 19. 38 -.9 —.6 —4.0 —12.2 
2, aero. 7, 981 27,976 20, 673 1, 126, 845 141.19 40. 28 +.1 +1.4 +.7 +5.1 
W Pi sSnncsccndccdanscaats 564 2, 051 , 56 ; 110. 91 30. 50 0 +1.3 +6.8 +10.8 
| 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


2 Includes as te the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
e requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


families in which t 


determining the amount of assistance. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Not computed; July 1955 first month of operation under approved plan. 
* In addition to these payments from aid to dependent child 
———. payments of $222,926 from general assistance funds were made to 
! ‘amilies. 


dren funds, sup- 


7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for November 


1954. 
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Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
November 1955 } 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 






































payments] 
P orang Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of October 1955 |November 1954 
oo recip- in— in— 
jents Total Aver- 
amount age i | 5 

Num-| 4 mount — Amount 
Total__..| 242,119} $13, 460, 296) $55.59} —0.1| +01) 48.8) +4111 
BR ono 11, 086 370,919} 33.46 +1.4) +2.0) +21.7) +145 
J ao 5,091 160,005) 31.43) +. 4) +.9) +25.5| +282 
elo... 4, 971} 286, 683 57.67) +.3) +.5| +2.8) +151 
Conn.....- 2, 083 | 237, 709| 114.12} +.4| —.4; +43.9] +55.8 
ee 314| 16,216) 51.64) +11.3 +6.2) +72.5} +70.5 
a 2, 244) 136,969} 61.04; +1.8 +2.0) +4.8 +6.2 
eee 420 19,648} 46.78] +64.7| +63.1)...._.-.|_-._.._-- 
t +1.9] = +1.9) +37.6) +38.3 
59] —1. 2} —.4) +5.3} +13.6 
+. 6) +.7} +2.8 +5.0 
4 +.8| +7.5 +9.6 
+. 7} +.8| +66] +410.1 
+.7| +.5) +10.7} +11.7 
UG © $0289)... 2. 2h. ce 
+.2 +.6| +15.1) +419.0 
-8 <0 42.5 9.3 
+1.2 +1.4) +13.4) +161 
+6.5| +7.1] +785) +86.9 
+1.1) +1.0) +142) +140 
-—.1) @ | -8&3 —8.0 

+. 6) +.4) —2.0) () 
+94.1] | ae | es = 
+2.3) +2.8) +224) +32.0 
+1.5 +2.4) +25.7) +29.3 
—.6) +303) —7.7 +.6 
—.4| +.44 +13 +5.0 
+.8 +1.2) +188) +21.5 
+1.2) +7.8) +65) +12.6 
—16.0} 15.5) —3.2 —2.2 
+1.3 +1.5) +195) +43.1 
+.1 (4) +7.7 +4.5 
—.2 —.8) +45 +5.2 
—.1 —.4) +5.9 +8.1 
+.9 +1.0) +15.3) +18.7 
—.4 —.4| +10.3} +11.6 
+1.2 +.9} +21.1) +21.0 
+4.3 +3.9) +29.9) +29.0 
+1.6 +1.4) +5.0 +6.4 
+.2 +.4) +20.7) +25.4 

—1.0 —.9} © (5) 
4) +.1) +29 +6.2 
Wash_____- 5, 387 491,479} 91.23} +.5 +.6) —2.6| 6+24.6 
We Va... 8, 552 7,065} 31.23} —.7 —.7} +62 —5.1 
_) eee 1,154 108, 483} 94.01) +.8 —1.6) +3.3) +114 
Wyo______- 454 27,675| 60.96) —.2 +.3) 42.3) +65.4 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

3 In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled funds, supplemental payments of $39,228 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,698 recipients. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

6 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for November 
1954. 
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Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, November 1955 ! 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


























payments] 
| 
| Payments to . ’ 
calion Percentage change from— 
Num- October 1955 |November 1954 
State ber of ctober fvoy | November fu 
cases : in— in— 
Total Aver- 
amount age " | 
Num- Num- 
ber Amount her ee 
Total 2__- 7,000) $15,928,000) $53.64) +3.8 +4.9 -7.8| —10.4 
epee 151 3,623] 23.99) —.7 —1.3} +12.7] +17.0 
Alaska_._.- 208 10, 483} 50.40) —24.6} —13.4) +38.7/ +37.2 
[ee 1, 725 77, 283; 44.80) +.7 +1.9) +43 +6.4 
Ark. 3.__. 337 4,514] 13.39) +11.2 +5.4) —30.1| —38.7 
oe 28,829} 1,489,078} 51.65) +3.3 +3.7] -9.8}| —7.8 
ee 1, 572) 65,619) 41.74) +20.5) +24.3] —5.2) +125 
Conn_..__- 42,755! 4152,788! 55.46] +.9 +.9| 15.0) —18.4 
i a 1, 022) 49, 237; 48.18) +1.3 +.3) -—9.6) —12.7 
pies 3s 547] 34,092) 62.33) +7.3 +6.8 2.44 +4.6 
oe om We oe cess cchic ca, cob tc he cee 
fe 2, 204| 49,319] 22.38] +2.0 —1.6) —10.8| —13.5 
Hawaii--__- 2, 104} 119, 563) 56.83) +1.2 +2.5} +31.5}) +40.0 
Idaho &___- 76| 3,614) 47.55} (7) (7) ge | @ 
1 | Ree 33,908} 2, 402, 667} 70.86) +.7 +1.3) -1.8) —16 
Tt aa 11, 119] 375, 946] 33.81] +1.9 +1.0) —12.5| —23.7 
Iowa....-..- 3, 829) 124, 662} 32.56) +12.0) +14.7 —.3 —2.6 
Kans. -_..- 1, 902| 101,967} 53.61] +4.5| +3.7 —.8| +1.4 
ps ote ie, 2, 770) 79, 584) 28. 7% —.1 —1.7| +41.0) —5.1 
aR 7, 608) 301,984) 39.69} +.5 +1.2} +5.9) +65 
Maine--__- 3, 158} 144,938} 45.901 +2.8 +7.2) -—5.4) —1.4 
| | 
Md.......- 1, 527] 80,638) 52.81) +.6 +.1] —35.0| —38.0 
Mass. --.-. 11, 369] 631,187] 55.52} —.2 +4.6 —10. 6) —11.9 
Mich- -_---- 15, 474 1,027, 833} 66.42) +1.8 +2.8] —25.0) —20.5 
Minn... ... 6, 196) 362,145} 58.45) +8.0) +157) -9.1| —7.8 
Miss.....-- 917) 12,049} 13.14) —7.0 —7.7| +14) —1L1 
_ ae 6, 026) 242, 185} 40.19) +.6 +.6] +4.3] +8.4 
Mont..-.-- 830 26,487; 31.91) +36.5] +363) +7.1) +11.5 
Nebr......- 1, 453} 58,800) 40.47) +13.6) +132) 43.3) —1.2 
Nev..--..-- 342) 10,315} 30.16} +1.8 +3.1) —6. —14.2 
i eee 958 45,496] 47.49) +7.8] +12.7| -—24.1) —20.0 
ae 6, 942 549,038} 79.09) +.5 +.3} —11.3) —10.8 
N. Mex...- 407 10,579} 25.99} +6.0 +5.6) —26.7} —27.1 
i 9 25, 504 2, 039, 943} 79.99) +.1 +1.3) —17.9} —12.5 
fee 2, 264 46,187} 20.40) +7.1 +26) +344 +27 
N. Dak..-- 474 20,065) 42.33) +48.6) +54.2) 426.7) +221 
Ohio 19____- 29, 741 1, 579, 561) 53.11] +10.0) +14.5) -—2.7 —5.8 
Okla. "1___. 7, 511 125,361] 16.69} +.8 i | Pai Renee eS 
Orem. <...<- 3, 786 163, 392} 43.16) +62.4) +33.1] -—2.8| —30.8 
“Seer 22, 909 1, 545, 938] 67. 48 4 +1.9) -9.9} —15.5 
POBRs...<< 1 , 932) 11.27) —1.1 +8.0) —11.8 —6.8 
a eee 3, 221 226, 381} 70.28] +4.2 +1.1] —10.4 —7.2 
ee L7 40,356] 22.55) —3.0 —3.5} —18.7) —184 
8. Dak-...- 71 40, 837) 42.06] —11.9 —.9| —20.6 +8.4 
‘Pern... ... 2, 506 41,675) 16.63} +.5 +4.6) +15.4) +21.0 
Tox, @:..-. 8, 900 le MERRES EES Tene Sey 
Utah. 2... 1, 403 83,629) 59.61} +8.8 +8.1) —21.3) —25.1 
ecu 1, 200 |, NERS: CRS: ame SRR: (ee 
ee er 109 2,084} 19.12} +4.8 +2.8} (7) () 
aa 2, 104 72, 278} 34.35) —2.0 —4.3) 5.4 —7. 
Wash......| 10, 741 637,427) 59.35] +225] +165] +4.4 +3.0 
W. Va...-- 2, 254 65,077) 28.27) +.4 —.3} -—16.9) —15.4 
| —_—— 6, 855 497,452) 72.57) +6.4 +5.9) —22.6) —23.5 
Wyo......- 258 12,018} 46.58} +33.7) +38.5) +4.5 +3.2 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num- 
ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

* State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Includes 8,581 cases and payments of $381 ,532 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

11 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving vendor payments for medi- 
cal care only and an unknown amount of vendor payments for medical care. 
—— change not computed for November 1954; comparable data not 
available. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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